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With  a  vegetable  so  delicious  os  o  full 
ripe  tomato — women  naturally  expect  an  equally 
delicious  canned  product.  And  this  season  the  re¬ 
vised  standards  give  them  still  better  cause  to  ex¬ 
pect  firm,  flavorful  tomatoes  of  good  color.  Every 
Conner  will  be  wise  to  see  that  his  tomatoes  are 
well  above  the  "danger  line"  this  season.  Every 
Conner  will  want  his  product  so  far  above  "sub¬ 
standard"  that  housewives  will  be  delighrted — not 
disappointed,  let  the  McNary  Mopes  legislation 
help  to  put  stewed  tomatoes  back  on  the  table. 

Adequate  exhaust  in  canning  to  prevent  "springers" 


is  one  of  many  factors  that  will  insure  a  quality 
product.  So  is  proper  cooling  of  the  cans — for  better 
appearance,  flavor  and  color.  And  remember  when 
you  supply  women  with  a  uniformly  fancy  product 
not  only  do  you  build  bigger  sales  for  canned  toma¬ 
toes —  but  for  tomato  juice,  the  new  national  drink. 

The  housewife  knows  tomato  quality.  It  is  every 
canner's  responsibility  to  see  that  she  gets  the  kind 
she  wants.  The  research  department  of  the  American 
Can  Company  offers  its  services  in  eliminating  spe¬ 
cific  problems  that  may  interfere  with  a  quality  pock. 
Consult  us,  we’ll  be  glad  to  talk  things  over. 
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FIT  YOUR  LABEL 
FOR  ITS  NEW  JOB 


Modern  merchandising  puts  a  big  responsibility 
on  your  labels.  They  must  identify  your 
product  distinctively;  they  must  have  consumer 
appeal;  they  must  advertise  for  you,  and  build 
permanent  good  will;  they  must  speed  production 
by  working  properly  in  your  labeling  machines. 

"U  S"  produces  labels  that  meet  ALL  these  re¬ 
quirements.  “U  S"  is  a  nation-wide  service,  with 
sales  offices  in  sixteen  cities,  and  production 
plants  convenient  to  you.  It’s  good  judgment  to 
confer  with  "U  S"  on  your  label  requiremeets. 

Write  "U  S"  Today. 


TRADE  MARK  SERVICE... Before  adopting  new  brand  names, 
make  sure  they  are  not  already  in  use.  Failure  to  do  so  may 
result  in  costly  litigation.  Get  prompt  information  without 
charge  about  registered  and  unregistered  brand  names  from 
the  "U  S"  Trade  Mark  Bureau  at  Cincinnati. 
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NO.  181  DOUBLE-SEAMER 

CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  CHICAGO/  U.  S.  A. 


CLOSING  MACHINES 
REGARDLESS 
OF  OUTPUT 

WE  MAKE  EVERY  MACHINE 
FOR  CAN-MAKERS  REGARDLESS 
OF  THE  STYLE  OF  CAN  OR  THE 
NUMBER  REQUIRED.  SEND  US 
YOUR  CAN-MAKING  PROBLEMS. 

WE  MAY  CUT  YOUR  COSTS. 


NO.  tB7  DOUBLE-SEAMER 


PHILLIPS  CAN  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Packers  Sanitary  Cans 
Division  of  the 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY 

Packers  of  HIGH  CLASS  FOOD  PRODUCTS 
CAMBRIDGE,  MARYLAND,  U.  S.  A. 


> 


cm 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Conners  Varieties  Exclusively 

Our  unexcelled  seed  stocks  and  our  vigilant  supervision 
of  their  reproduction  insures  a  superior  canned  product 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc. 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 
Canned  Foods  and  Canners’  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry. 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 
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On  Every  Viner  Is  Economy 


OVER 

3000 

IN 

USE 


No  viner  can  do  satisfactory  work  when  its 
beaters  are  obiiged  to  work  on  heavy  mats 
or  bunches  of  vines. 


Separation  of  the  vines  by  the  feeder  is, 
therefore,  essential  to  best  results. 


I  Hamachek  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  dis- 

I  tributors  are  the  only  feeders  that  thoroughly 

i  -  -  %  separate  the  vines.  The  savings  effected, 

J  j  over  the  use  of  any  other  viner  feeder,  are  so 

1  k  large  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  pea  packers 

J  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  more  than 

I  .  1 .  save  their  cost  each  season. 

PATENTED  IN  U.  S..  CANADA  AND  FRANCE 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

Kewaunee,  established ibso  incorporated  1924  Wisconsin 

Manufacturers  of  VINERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS  and  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 


IIANSE3V  AUTOMATIC 
TOMATO  FILLER 


HANSEN  SANITARY 
PEA  AND  BEAN 
FILLER 


HANSEN  AUTOMATIC 
KRAUT  FILLER 


HANSEN  SANITARY 
CAN  WASHER 


HANSEN  FRUIT 
AND  VEGETABLE 
FILLER 


SA  VE  TIME  and  MONEY 


Cherries,  Berries,  Peaches,  String  Beans,  Beets  and  many  other  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  filled  into  all  sizes  of  cans,  practically  with  THE  HANSEN 
SANITARY  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  FILLER.  One  operator 

with  this  machine  will  turn  out  more  work  than  five  or  six  fjersons  packing 
cans  by  hand.  The  cans  are  taken  care  of  automatically  by  a  unique  feed 
worm  which  postively  does  not  smash  them.  The  Hansen  Fruit  and  Veget¬ 
able  Filler  is  simple  in  design,  sturdy,  occupies  small  floor  space  and  is  sanitary. 
The  Hansen  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Filler  is  so  reasonably  priced  that  Canners 
of  any  of  the  above  products  can  not  afford  to  operate  without  it.  Write  us 
for  prices. 


Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corporation 

Cedarburg,  Wisconsin 
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*  CONTINENTAL  offers  a 
nation-wide  service  to  Canners. 
Progressive  research-aid  in  all 
canning  problems- unmatched 
closing  machines  and  quality 
cans  help  Continental  custom¬ 
ers  to  better  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  modern 
merchandising. 
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Shades  of  William  Jennings  Bryan  —  England  has 
abandoned  the  gold  standard,  and  many  of  our  leading 
luminaries  are  now  saying  that  the  United  States,  and 
all  the  world,  must  do  likewise! 

*  if  * 

Do  you  remember  the  long  and  bitter  debate  of  35 
years  ago  over  Gold  as  the  single  standard  or  bi-metal- 
ism  (gold  and  silver) — almost  to  the  verge  of  civil 
war?  Remember  they  told  us  that  unless  we  adopted 
the  single  standard,  gold,  the  whole  world  would  go  to 
pot,  the  dollar  he  debauched,  etc.,  etc.,  and  business 
would  go  to  the  demnition  bowwows? 

*  *  « 

Poor  old  Bryan  was  called  a  fool  then,  and  all  who 
agreed  with  him  knaves.  And  he  was  snowed  under,  at 
the  polls,  a  mile  deep.  Later  he  became  erratic — ^his 
popularity  went  to  his  head,  as  it  did  for  other  well- 
known  men  since,  and  will  continue  to  do,  as  long  as 
men  are  men ;  but,  in  today’s  light,  and  from  the  action 
of  England,  Bryan  appears  more  like  a  prophet. 

*  *  * 

This  move  of  England  is  an  important  one  for  this 
industry,  for  it  is  going  to  have  a  very  direct  effect 
upon  the  already  greatly  reduced  exportation  of  canned 
foods,  especially  canned  fruits.  California  had  built  a 
splendid  export  business  in  canned  fruits,  running 
practically  to  half  of  its  pack  in  some  lines.  For  the 
last  two  years  this  has  been  badly  crippled.  It  was  at 
first  hoped  that  the  moratorium  in  Europe  would  bring 
back  this  good  business;  but  the  pen  was  not  dry  on 
that  paper  before  it  was  announced  that  luxuries  of  all 
kinds  would  be  strictly  avoided  in  the  buying  from  this 
country,  and  among  them,  specifically  mentioned,  was 
canned  fruits.  That  was  a  severe  blow  to  California’s 
hopes.  Now  the  movement  from  the  gold  standard  will 
amount,  in  effect,  to  a  tariff  on  all  outside  purchases. 
The  size  of  that  tariff  will  depend  upon,  the  degree  to 
which  the  Pound  Sterling  depreciates.  Under  the  gold 
standard  the  pound  was  worth  $4.86.  Commentators 
now  predict  that  it  will  decline  to  $3.50,  possibly  $3.00, 
and  if  it  does,  the  tariff  will  amount  to  the  difference 


between  those  two  figures,  or  at  $3.00,  to  $1.86  per  dol¬ 
lar’s  worth,  or  practically  a  40  per  cent  tariff.  And  the 
lower  the  value  of  the  English  pound  goes,  the  higher 
the  tariff.  So  it  will  be  seen  that  we  are  interested  in 
this  move,  as  difficult  as  it  is  to  understand. 

It  has  taken  many  years  for  that  old  16-to-l  argu¬ 
ment  to  prove  its  truth  and  correctness,  but  time  works 
all  things  well. 


Blaming  business— We  have  become  thorough¬ 
ly  disgusted,  not  to  say  nausiated,  with  the  gratu¬ 
itous  insults  offered  to  business  and  to  business 
men,  by  writers  and  by  speakers,  who  seek  to  blame  the 
present  deplorable  condition  of  affairs  upon  business. 
Business  and  business  men  are  to  blame!!  The  only 
blame  really  due  to  business  men  is  that  they  have 
stood  for  these  attacks,  without  striking  back,  straight 
from  the  shoulder,  into  the  faces  of  those  who  are  to 
blame — the  politicians  and  the  bankers,  those  two  self- 
appointed  over-lords  of  all  business.  They  are  the 
ones  who  have  made  the  mess,  not  the  business  men. 
The  business  men  fell  into  their  traps,  yes;  but  busi¬ 
ness  men  do  not  intentionally  break  up  good  business 
conditions,  and  if  business  men  had  had  the  say,  con¬ 
ditions  would  be  going  along  today  as  they  did  over  the 
most  prosperous  years  we  ever  had. 

The  real  trouble  is  that  business  was  too  good:  pro¬ 
duction  and  consumption  were  increasing,  and  prices 
steady,  with  debts  wiped  out  and  mortgages  growing 
daily  scarcer  and  scarcer.  The  politician  does  not  thrive 
on  such  contentment;  he  needs  unrest  and  dissatisfac¬ 
tion,  so  that  those  “in”  may  be  removed  and  he  replace 
them.  Nor  does  the  banker  like  such  smooth  running 
business,  for  it  reduces  to  the  minimum  his  chances  to 
make  interest.  The  banker  fares  best  when  most  men 
are  driven  to  borrow  in  order  to  finance  their  opera¬ 
tions.  And  so  the  banker  got  out  of  his  accustomed 
sphere,  and  became  active  in  stock- jobbing,  in  the  op¬ 
eration  of  finance  corporations,  and  in  a  species  of  lean¬ 
ings  that  a  few  years  before  he  would  have  considered 
criminal.  It  was  all  done  under  a  cloak  of  respectability 
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and  entirely  legal,  but  look  at  the  result.  Not  having 
enough  stocks  to  dabble  with,  they  instigated  and  put 
through  the  formation  of  great  corporations:  took 
good,  sound  businesses  that  had  made  good  profits 
upon  the  basis  of  $100,000  capitalization,  and  put  them 
out  with  a  million  capitalization,  and  not  a  few  but 
multitudes  of  them.  Now  it  must  have  been  evident  to 
even  their  office  boys  that  good  profits  could  not  be 
continued  on  this  enlarged  basis,  and  of  course  they 
were  not  forthcoming.  And  when  the  profits  did  not 
show,  discontent  did,  and  there  you  are.  Men  found 
they  had  put  their  money  into  worthless  stocks,  and 
their  credit  was  shaken,  and  soon  this  tremor  extended 
to  the  whole  body.  As  soon  as  that  appeared  the  banks 
began  to  curtail  credits,  to  call  loans,  to  “hedge”  in  the 
only  way  they  know  how,  and  that  is  to  conserve  their 
resources,  as  they  term  it,  but  which,  in  effect,  means 
merely  to  hoard  money.  Then  as  the  banks  began  to 
realize  that  they,  too,  w'ere  burdened  with  a  mass  of 
this  useless,  waste  paper,  they  drew  still  further  into 
their  shells,  and  we  have  the  results  you  see. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Apply  this  to  the  canning  industry.  What  has 
caused  the  falling  of  canned  foods  prices  to  below  cost 
of  production,  with  all  the  train  of  troubles  that  fol¬ 
lows  such  a  condition?  Over-production?  Nonsense! 
It  has  been  the  tightening  of  the  strings  on  the  money¬ 
bags,  the  refusal  of  customary  credits  to  all  business, 
to  such  an  extent  that  men  had  to  sell  what  they  had 
in  order  to  raise  ready  money,  and  at  any  price  they 
could  obtain  at  the  time.  To  meet  that  they  were 
forced  to  slow  down  operations,  to  lay  off  hands  and  to 
economize  wherever  possible.  The  banks  gathered  in 
money,  hoarded  it  down  and  have  it  now  by  their  own 
say-so,  while  all  business  languishes.  Why?  Merely 
for  the  want  of  sufficient  capital  to  operate  comforta¬ 
bly.  There  is  plenty  of  money  and  plenty  of  credit,  if 
the  banks  would  but  release  it. 

Over-production  of  canned  foods!  The  production  in 
the  past  two  years  of  poor  business  has  been  much 
lighter  than  in  the  previous  years  of  splendid  business. 
More  people  now  consume  canned  foods  by  a  larger 
percentage  than  they  did  then,  the  quality  is  better 
and  the  goods  more  dependable.  The  consumer  is  get¬ 
ting  more  for  her  money  and  more  of  them  want  canned 
foods,  and  none  of  them  have  ever  complained  about 
the  prices  at  which  the  goods  sold,  even  in  those  hey¬ 
days  of  high  prices.  Why,  then,  are  canned  foods  sell¬ 
ing  today  below  the  cost  of  production? 

The  answer  is  certainly  not  business.  It  is  clearly 
at  the  feet  of  the  bankers  who  have  curtailed  money 
and  particularly  credits.  And  our  political  representa¬ 
tives  are  also  to  blame  because  they  have  not  com¬ 
pelled  the  bankers  to  function  properly,  and  because 
they  winked  at  practices  in  banking  which  they  knew 
were  not  ethical,  to  say  the  least. 

That  is  the  price  which  business  has  paid  for  per¬ 
mitting  the  bankers  to  become  the  over-lords  of  busi¬ 
ness — controlling  all  business  and  producing  nothing — 
and  for  our  subserviency  to  our  political  servants. 

It  is  time  that  business  not  only  aroused  itself,  but 
that  it  threw  off  these  two  Old  Men  of  The  Sea  from 
its  back.  The  accusations  may  stir  business  men  into 
action,  and  if  they  do,  it  will  prove  a  blessing  in  dis¬ 
guise.  We  want  more  business,  less  politics  and  a  com¬ 
plete  change  in  our  banking  system. 

And  will  you  say  that  this  subject  is  not  germain  to 
these  pages,  to  the  canning  industry? 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

Under  date  of  September  18th  the  Canning  Machin¬ 
ery  and  Supplies  Association  sent  out  the  notice  be¬ 
low  to  their  members.  For  your  own  protection  we 
pass  it  along  to  you.  The  Baltimore  Canned  Foods  Ex¬ 
change  has  also  notified  its  members,  so  we  urge  you 
to  be  on  guard. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc,,  of  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  have  notified  us  that  on  Friday,  Sep¬ 
tember  11,  a  rather  thin  young  man  of  medium 
height,  about  20  years  old,  with  a  few  pimples  on 
his  face  and  speaking  with  a  Southern  accent, 
came  to  their  office  with  the  request  that  they  cash 
a  check  drawn  by  the  firm  of  Paul  Holsinger  & 
Son,  of  Ridgely,  Maryland. 

This  young  man  identified  himself  with  corre¬ 
spondence  enclosed  in  cancelled  envelopes  bearing 
the  postmark  of  Ridgely,  Md.,  and  written  on  sta¬ 
tionery  of  Paul  Holsinger  &  Son,  stating  that  this 
young  man,  while  on  a  wedding  trip,  had  been 
unexpectedly  ordered  West  to  sell  goods. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Company  have  been  advised  by 
their  bank  that  the  check  was  a  forgery.  This 
young  man  has  given  similar  checks  to  at  least  one 
other  supply  house  and  two  brokerage  houses  that 
have  done  business  with  the  firm  of  Paul  Holsinger 
&  Son.  His  identifications  are  such  that  almost 
any  firm  who  has  done  business  with  Paul  Hol¬ 
singer  &  Son  would  cash  this  young  man’s  check. 

We  suggest  that  you  watch  for  this  young  man, 
and  if  any  one  answering  his  description  attempts 
to  cash  a  check  on  Paul  Holsinger  &  Son,  we  re¬ 
quest  that  you  detain  him  and  telephone  Chisolm- 
Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  from  any  point  in  the 
United  States  or  Canada  and  reverse  the  charges. 


Deductions  from  the  Almanac 

By  Loren  J.  Sherff 

the  well  known  Certified  Public  Accountant  of  Chicago 


Do  You  Know  ?  — 

A  year’s  pack  of  fruits  and  vegetables  if  laid 
end  to  end  is: 

18.142,688,723 

inches 

or 

1,511,890,727 

feet 

or 

503,963.575 

yards 

or 

286,343 

miles 

or 

more  than  TEN  TIMES  THE  CIRCUMFER¬ 
ENCE  OF  THE  EARTH  at  the  equator? 
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CONFIDENCE/ 

♦ 

** Experience  breeds  quality 
Quality  breeds  Confidence'* 

ROGERS  BROS,  in  good  times  and  in  bad,  through  seven  business 
cycles,  have  been'building  confidence,  and  have  consistently  maintained 
one  standard  of  Quality  --  the  highest  that  years  of  Experience  in  good 
breeding  could  produce BLOOD  TELLS, 

ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  COMPANY 

Chicago 

Breeders  &  Growers 

187  6  tor  19  3  1 

Quality  Canners 

PEAS  -  SWEET  CORN  -  BEANS 


AVARS  NEW 
HEAVY  DUTY 
ROTARY  SYRUPER 

For  Filling — Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree — 
Tomato  Juice — Clear  Soups,  etc. 

For  Syruping — Fruits,  String  Beans, 
Beets,  etc. 

Has  no  air  vent  stems  to  damage  fruit. 
Designed  for  high  speed. 

Belt  Drive  or  direct  connected. 

Fills  absolutely  accurate. 

No  Can  No  Fill. 


Rapid  Valve. 

Prices  on  Request. 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Salem,  New  Jersey 
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Crop  Reports 


TOMATOES 

Denton,  Md.,  September  21,  1931 — ^This  week  will 
pretty  well  wind  up  the  crop.  High  ground  tomatoes 
are  finished,  but  low  ground  are  good  and  may  be 
packed  another  week.  The  color  of  the  product  is  very 
good  this  week;  much  better  than  the  first  of  last 
week.  Looks  like  40  per  cent  of  normal,  pack. 

Galesville,  Md.,  September  19,  1931 — Not  packing 
this  year,  but  we  have  some  tomatoes  grown  in  this 
section.  We  think  it  will  not  be  over  a  25  per  cent 
crop,  if  that  much. 

Ocean  City,  Md.,  September  19,  1931 — 40  per  cent  of 
normal  year  in  yield. 

Rhodesdale,  Md.,  September  19,  1931 — ^About  50  per 
cent  yield;  stock  good.  Pack  60  per  cent  or  less  this 
year  compared  with  1930.  Acreage  about  normal. 
Much  better  stock  canned  this  year  on  account  of 
grading. 

Ridgely,  Md.,  September  21,  1931 — Practically  a 
total  failure. 

Sherwood,  Md.,  September  22,  1931 — Canning  with 
us  will  be  over  at  end  of  this  w'eek.  Our  pack  this  year 
will  not  be  over  40,000  cases,  compared  to  110,000  cases 
last  season. 

Seligman,  Mo.,  September  15,  1931 — Acreage  nor¬ 
mal.  Two  tons  per  acre ;  yield  50  per  cent  normal. 

Wheaton,  Mo.,  September  15,  1931 — Our  pack  will  be 
about  40  per  cent  of  average  pack.  Acreage  about  75 
per  cent.  Late  yield  about  40  per  cent  normal. 

Columbia,  Va.,  September  21,  1931 — Scarcely  50  per 
cent  crop  growing.  Crop  yield  will  not  exceed  60  per 
cent.  Fruit  not  up  to  standard  in  quality.  Very  few 
of  the  canneries  in  the  county  operating  have  standard 
fruit. 

Forest,  Va.,  September  15,  1931 — Condition  is  10  per 
cent  normal.  One  cannery  idle. 

Moneta,  Va.,  September  21,  1931 — We  have  about  50 
per  cent  acreage  but  yield  is  very  low,  due  to  hot  sun 
of  last  ten  days,  which  destroyed  at  least  1,000  bushels 
of  our  crop.  We  are  packing  only  fruit  of  good  quality, 
and  it  is  hard  to  get  growers  to  pick  and  handle  their 
tomatoes  rightly.  Some  canners  are  canning  just  any 
kind  of  fruit,  which  makes  it  hard  on  the  ones  that  are 
trying  to  meet  the  new  law  of  standards.  And  we 
wonder  if  they  will  get  by. 

Wirtz,  Va.,  September  19,  1931 — Season  short, 
Smallest  crop  we  have  ever  had. 

CORN 

Ridgely,  Md.,  September  21,  1931 — 50  per  cent  of 
normal  crop;  acreage  90  per  cent. 

BEANS 

Logansport,  Ind.,  September  15,  1931 — Early  beans 
were  a  failure.  Other  canning  crops  about  normal  with 
other  years. 

Ridgely,  Md.,  September  21,  1931 — Stringless:  70 
per  cent  of  normal  crop;  acreage  75  per  cent. 

Limas:  80  per  cent  of  normal  crop;  acreage  100  per 
cent. 

FARM  LAND  SHOWS  CONTINUOUS  DECLINE 
SINCE  1920 

ARYLAND’S  farm  land  has  decreased  in  esti¬ 
mated  value  per  acre  about  45  per  cent  from  the 
1920  index  of  165.5  per  cent,  according  to  Rich¬ 
ard  C.  Ross,  Agricultural  Statistician  for  the  ^laryland 


Crop  Reporting  Service.  United  States  land  values 
dropped  about  64  points  in  the  same  period. 

InUex  numbers,  showing  per  cent  change,  based  on 
the  pre-war  level,  show  that  Maryland  and  United 
States  land  value  increased  rapidly  from  1912  to  1920. 
From  1920  to  1929  the  values  declined  at  first  sharply, 
then  more  steadily,  with  the  United  Statesi  values  de¬ 
creasing  a  little  faster  than  Maryland’s.  During  the 
two  years  1930  and  1931  Maryland’s  land  values  drop¬ 
ped  about  2.7  per  cent,  while  the  United  States  values 
took  a  decided  drop  of  about  10.4  per  cent.  With  the 
period  of  1912  to  1914  as  a  base,  the  1931  index  num¬ 
ber  for  Maryland  is  120  per  cent  and  for  the  United 
States  106  per  cent. 


Index  Number  of  Estimated  Value  Per  Acre 


Year 

Maryland 

United  States 

1912 . 

.  97.0 

96.9 

1913 . 

.  100.0 

100.2 

1914 . 

.  103.0 

102.9 

1915 . 

.  103.6 

102.6 

1916 . 

.  109.1 

108.4 

1917 . 

.  118.2 

117.3 

1918 . 

.  129.1 

129.0 

1919 . 

.  136.4 

140.4 

1920 . 

.  165.5 

169.7 

1921 . 

.  145.5 

157.3 

1922 . 

.  140.7 

139.4 

1923 . 

.  136.4 

134.9 

1924 . 

.  132.7 

129.8 

1925 . 

.  130.9 

127.1 

1926 . 

.  130.2 

124.4 

1927 . 

.  125.5 

119.3 

1928 . 

.  123.6 

117.4 

1929 . 

.  122.7 

116.4 

1930 . 

.  122.7 

114.7 

1931....: . 

.  120.0 

106.0 
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HOW  THE  PACKS  STACK  UP 
By  Frank  M.  Shook. 

For  your  convenience  I  have  placed  in  the  table 
below  the  packs  of  the  four  principal  vegetable 
commodities  for  the  past  five  years,  and  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  1931  pack: 

Corn  Peas  Tomatoes  Snap  Beans  Total  cases 

1926..  19,069,000  17,709,000  9,455,000  4,037,000  50,270,000 

1927..  10,346,680  12,936,017  13,137,042  4,676,767  41,096,506 

1928..  14,497.130  17,943,436  8,538,582  6,215,320  47,194,468 

1929..  17,486,744  18,530,000  14,145,301  9,528,957  59,691,002 

1930..  15,692,172  22,035,212  16,997,799  8,250,848  62,976,031 

1931..  17,380,600*  13,285,826t  10,980,578*  6.821,216*  48,468,220 


*Production  figures  based  on  U.  S.  Department  of  Aprriculture 
estimate  of  tonnage  as  of  September  1st. 

t Actual  pack  as  reported  by  Department  of  Commerce. 

A  study  of  this  table  will  show  the  marked  falling  ofl‘ 
of  the  pack  for  this  year.  The  total  packs  for  the  five 
preceding  years  average  52,245,603  cases.  The  1931 
estimate  totals  only  48,468,220  cases.  A  pack  of  14,- 
500,000  cases  less  than  that  of  1930  should  result  in  a 
stronger  market.  The  tomato  market  is  higher,  peas 
have  advanced,  and  the  other  commodities  should  re¬ 
act  and  undoubtedly  will  do  so  as  soon  as  it  is  fully 
realized  how  short  the  1931  pack  will  be. 


Judge  Syrupers 

Positive  Measure— High  Speed— Non-Spill 
Automatic  Disc-feed 

FOR 

Syruping  Fruits  and  for  Liquid  Filling 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

P.  O.  Box  238  ALAMEDA,  CALIF. 


It’s  worth  a  lot  to  know 
the  quality’s  always  there! 
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When  is  a  Tin  Seamed  Tight? 

By  S.  H.  COOKE 

In  Canadian  Salmon  Canneries  the  faulty  tin  cover  seams  are  termed  “skids,”  “snaps,”  and 
“slow  weepers.”  Whatever  you  choose  to  term  them,  they  walk  away  with  cannery  profits. 

i^The  author,  a  native  of  London,  has  had  twenty-five  years' 
mechanical  experience  in  the  Salmon  canneries  of  British  Columbia.) 

From  Sheet  Metal  Industries  (London) 


A  FTER  rolling  a  few  million  tins  through  the  can- 
/A  nery  line,  the  operator  develops  what  might  be 
termed  the  “sixth  sense,”  that  prompts  him  when 
seams  are  rolling  fair  or  otherwise.  Perhaps  his  greats 
est  problem  is  to  daily  assure  executives  that  their 
tinned  pack  is  “safe.”  This  over-anxiety  is  usually 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  know  when  a  seam  is 
really  tight,  and  years  of  cannery  experience  frequent¬ 
ly  fails  to  teach  them  this  salient  fact.  Whilst  there 
are  machine  men  who  do  not  care  tt)  have  fellow-canne- 
rymen  around  their  machines,  the  writer  has  always 
encouraged  them  for  this  reason. 

One  may  be  busily  engaged  elsewhere  on  the  line, 
and  if  another  employe  is  able  to  detect  machine 
trouble,  especially  on  the  double-seamers,  it  is  helpful. 
Lines  work  fast;  defective  cans  invariably  mean  loss 
of  both  tin  and  the  valuable  contents.  There  cannot  be 
too  many  around  a  cannery  able  to  detect  faulty  seams. 

We  have  operated  every  make  of  double  seamer  pop¬ 
ular  on  two  continents.  We  have  no  particular  prefer¬ 
ence  among  those  who  choose  to  design  their  machines 
on  the  two-rolls-per-operation  principle,  for  this  is  the 
best  known  media  for  rolling  tinplate.  With  the  two- 
roll  system  you  are  safe  if  one  should  slip,  which  means 
a  loss  before  detection.  Should  the  first  operation  slip, 
then  the  four  thicknesses  of  tinplate  are  merely 
crushed  together  instead  of  being  nicely  tucked  under ; 
every  container  ruined.  Both  rolls  would  have  to  slack 
off  before  this  could  happen  on  the  two-roll  system  ma¬ 
chine;  one  roll  will  hold  you  safe.  We  attribute  many 
“slow  weeper”  leaks  to  slack  first  operation  rolls. 

In  a  matter  of  minutes  many  defective  tins  may  roll 
from  a  high  speed  line.  Apart  from  the  machine  man, 
surprisingly  few  cannerymen  are  able  to  tell  a  good 
seam,  so  we  claim  the  indulgence  of  veterans  as  we 
expound  a  few  pointers.  By  the  outward  appearance  of 
the  seam,  the  .skilled  operator  will  know  whether  the 
seam  be  tight,  just  safe,  slow  weeper,  or  a  bad  leak. 
Inspection  of  the  inside  edge  of  seam  will  reveal  crowd¬ 
ing  over  of  the  tin  between  edge  of  chuck  and  the  rolls ; 
or  the  chipped  chuck  that  has  the  tendency  to  hold  the 
can  to  chuck,  make  it  “stutter”  or  hang  up  prior  to 
ejection,  causing  “snaps”  that  either  give  pinhole  leaks 
on  the  inside  top  of  seam,  or  bad  “cut-overs,”  pulling 
a  piece  right  out  of  the  seam.  We  set  our  rolls  down 
to  chuck  with  barely  rubbing  clearance  in  order  to  re¬ 
duce  such  ridges  from  forming  on  the  inside  of  seam. 

In  setting  double-seamer  rolls,  we  measure  the  clear¬ 
ance  between  the  roll  groove  wall  circumference  and 
the  outside  edge  of  the  chuck  lip  to  determine  clearance 
allowed  for  the  thickness  of  the  can  seam  on  both  op¬ 
erations.  In  setting  first  and  second  operation  rolls,  we 
have  found  no  better  substitute  than  the  wire  gauges: 


80  1  lOOOths  of  an  inch  between  chuck  and  roll  for  first 
operation;  40  1  lOOOths  for  second.  It  becomes  a  very 
simple  matter  to  check  your  rolls  morning,  noon  and 
night,  or  when  machines  are  at  rest,  by  the  use  of  the 
gauge. 

It  has  become  the  bad  habit  of  many  to  watch  second 
more  closely  than  first  operation  rolls.  We  have  seen 
many  a  cooking  retort  filled  with  leaks  and  nasty  per¬ 
centages  piled  up  due  to  second  operation  roll  slipping. 

During  canning  operations  we  test  cans  periodically 
with  the  hand  pump  at  30  lbs.  pressure.  Taking  the 
cans  spoiled  in  this  way  by  punctures,  we  file  out  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  seam  to  observe  how  it  appears  with  the 
cross-section.  Fig.  3.  If  well  tucked  under,  then  if  no 
“wrinkles”  appear  between  the  four  thicknesses  of  tin¬ 
plate,  the  seam  is  tight.  This  test  will  reveal  pinholes, 
shown  by  A  and  B  in  Fig.  3,  if  first  operation  is  out  of 
adjustment. 


Figs.  I  and  2  show  the  principle  of  first  operation.  Fig.  3  shows  the  seam 
tight  on  second  operation  with  no  space  left  at  A  and  B*  which  signifies  a 
perfect  seam.  The  first  operation  of  double  seaming  a  tin  is  just  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  second. 

We  once  observed  a  cannery  foreman  test  can  seams 
in  this  wise:  He  applied  pressure  on  the  seam  with  a 
pair  of  pliers !  His  idea  being  this :  If  the  pliers  made 
an  impression  on  the  seam,  then  it  was  too  soft,  hence 
rolls  too  slack.  This  method  tells  us  nothing  regarding 
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the  function  of  the  first  operation  rolls.  Four  seams 
might  all  be  “hard,”  yet  all  be  leaks ;  second  operation 
rolling  perfect  with  the  reverse  on  first.  By  using  the 
gauges  a  battery  of  double-seamers  may  have  their 
rolls  checked  in  a  few  moments  when  closing  down. 
The  good  double-seamer  attendant  will  inspect  seams 
every  few  minutes  to  ensure  that  chucks  or  rolls  have 
not  chipped,  broken  or  worked  loose. 

Another  curious  tin  test  we  have  seen  a  foreman  use 
is  to  examine  the  tins  coming  from  the  last  retort  over 
night  for  leaks,  and  presume  the  seamers  to  be  perfect 
for  the  next  day’s  run!  The  rolls  might  slip  during  the 
first  half  hour’s  run  next  morning.  A  chuck  might 
work  loose  or  a  piece  of  tinplate  jam  beneath  it,  and 
cause  considerable  tin  wastage.  Then,  again,  a  slight 
mis-chucking  of  cans  will  develop  suddenly,  causing 
baffling  complications. 

'Two  or  three-thousandths  wear  on  the  guides  cen¬ 
tring  tin  beneath  the  chuck  on  almost  any  mode  of 
double-seamer  has  fooled  many  skilled  operators.  The 
close  fitting  of  these  guide  plates  to  take  care  of  wear 
and  lost  motion  is  time  well  spent.  All  these  and  more 
go  to  prove  that  constant  vigilance  is  necessary. 

It  is  the  busy  day  that  finds  the  weakness  of  your 
machines.  Vibration  works  cap-screws  loose,  allowing 
parts  to  get  out  of  adjustment  and  timing  sequence. 
We  have  had  toggle  lock-nuts  and  jam-nuts  of  shoulder 
bolts  work  loose  in  less  than  an  hour  after  inspection. 
The  secret  of  successful  operation  is  to  detect  the  first 
warning.  A  slight  tap  or  a  knock.  You  may  detect  as 
much  machine  trouble  with  the  ear  as  with  the  eye. 
We  crawl  under  machines.  Watch  the  lower  action. 
Listen  for  trouble  development  and  dry  bearings.  We 
have  had  but  one  breakdown;  prevented  thousands  by 
alert  inspection.  We  in  the  canning  industr>’^  have 
problems  common  to  but  few  production  plants.  Mostly 
handling  perishable  products,  hence  the  cannery  ma¬ 
chines  must  be  kept  running  without  alibi  or  excuses. 

According  to  the  double-seamer  model,  whether  the 
can  remains  stationary  or  revolves  whilst  the  seam  is 
being  rolled,  if  it  turns  or  remains  still,  respectively, 
the  result  is  termed  a  “skid.”  We  fail  to  see  the  reason 
why  this  trouble  should  cause  such  heavy  loss  to  can- 
ners.  It  is  purely  a  matter  of  improper  adjustment. 
The  Troyer-Fox  seamer  type  allows  of  body  lowering 
for  compression,  and  with  sharp  can-lift  plates  and 
good  chuck  grip  “skids”  are  inexcusable.  ’The  Amer¬ 
ican  Can  four-spindle  type  permits  body  to  be  lowered 
and  one  may  shim  up  revolving  can  plates,  and  if  strip¬ 
ped  and  ragged  chucks  are  not  holding  up  the  tin,  then 
this  trouble  should  not  develop.  All  types  of  “sanitarj’^ 
can”  seamers,  and  vacuum  seamers  with  the  lowering 
lead,  permit  of  compression  adjustment  and  this  can 
be  the  only  cause  of  skids,  pus  chuck  trouble.  The  re¬ 
sult  has  caused  more  loss  to  canners  than  any  other 
machine  trouble  we  know  of. 

When  you  are  trying  to  beat  the  tin  wastage  average 
of  twenty  plants  within  your  own  organization,  then 
you  become  almost  Jewish  regarding  everv  can  that 
goes  to  waste.  The  machine  man  cannot  be  held*  re- 
soonsible  for  pieces  of  foreign  matter  left  hanging  over 
the  lip  of  a  tin;  it  is  usually  the  result  of  the  filling 
crew  or  filling  machines,  but  the  machine  man  is 
charged  with  the  leaks  that  it  causes.  We  held  the  blue 
ribbon  for  low  can  wastage  for  three  seasons,  and  em- 
nloved  many  “stunts”  to  accomplish  this.  You  will  note 
that  occasional  thin  tinplate  wasters  will  pass  through 
tho  factory  tin  body-maker  and  the  flanger  will  split 
the  flange  all  around.  For  years  we  have  marked  and 


cold-tested  such  cans  and  since  we  have  found  them  to 
stand  up  with  tight  seams,  we  allow  them  to  go 
through. 

After  the  tins  are  cooked  many  superintendents  in¬ 
sist  that  every  tin  shall  be  tapped  with  a  wooden  mal¬ 
let  to  help  collapse  the  bulging  ends  of  the  hot  cans,  to 
facilitate  this  action,  and  to  detect  “slow  weepers.” 
Whilst  this  is  an  excellent  plan  to  prevent  leaks  getting 
into  the  pack,  we  aver  that  it  is  a  poor  place  to  look 
for  leaks.  To  discover  trouble  here  is  to  discover  a  total 
loss  1  The  place  to  look  for  leaks  is  at  the  double-seam¬ 
ers  and  thus  save  both  tin  and  contents. 

The  same  law  holds  good  for  the  testing  of  tins  for 
vacuum  the  day  after  packing  to  learn  what  the 
vacuum  content  is.  There  is  no  device  on  the  market 
to  put  more  vacuum  in  at  this  late  stage.  Providing  the 
1/2-lb.  flat  tin  of  salmon  has  had  possibly  nine  minutes 
in  the  exhaust  box  at  the  temperature  of  212°  F.  it 
should  give  about  7  to  10  inches  of  vacuum.  If  the 
vacuum  pumps  on  the  new  vacuum  seamers  are  pulling 
25  inches  of  vacuum  out  of  the  seamer  chamber,  then 
you  should  have  from  12  to  16  inches  in  your  1-lb.  tall 
can,  but  to  discover  zero  in  your  can  the  next  morning 
is  as  useful  as  discovering  leaks  at  the  retorts.  The 
damage  is  done!  If  there  can  be  an  exception,  it  would 
l3e  this.  The  machine  man  is  often  blamed  for  low 
vacuum  content  when  the  tins  have  been  over-filled, 
leaving  him  insufficient  head  space  to  work  on.  If  fill¬ 
ing  machine  men  will  read  this  then  much  has  been 
accomplished  by  this  article. 

Whilst  this  subject  holds  executive  interest,  it  may 
also  bring  about  closer  co-operation  ’twixt  the  cannery 
staff  generally.  We  have  been  asked  many  times  to 
tighten  our  seamer  rolls  when  exacting  tests  and  the 
condition  of  the  pack  has  proven  them  to  be  perfectly 
adjusted  to  make  tight  seams.  To  take  up  roll  tension 
under  such  conditions  could  lead  to  nothing  more  than 
a  serious  breakdown.  We  appreciate  the  anxiety  of 
executives  who  are  not  sure  of  their  pack.  If  all  parties 
would  school  themselves  in  the  detection  of  seams,  both 
good  and  bad,  it  would  be  a  good  safety  precaution. 
Passers-by  would  be  able  to  tell  at  a  glance  if  things 
were  right  should  the  machine  man  be  otherwise  en¬ 
gaged.  To  be  frank,  we  have  learned  of  pending  trouble 
from  laborers  whom  we  have  schooled  in  the  art  of 
seam  inspection,  although  it  was  not  of  their  imme¬ 
diate  business.  Tight  seaming  is  the  key  requisite  of 
canning  operations;  whatever  their  function,  every 
cannery  man  should  know  when  a  seam  is  tight. 
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Indiana  Finishers 

For  Finishing  Tomato  Pulp,  Catsup,  Soups, 
Apple  Sauce,  Apple  Butter,  Jams,  Jellies,  Etc. 

Improved  Brush 
Finisher 

TFIE  evolution  of  the  old 
Kern  Lightning  Finisher, 
widely  known  and  used  by 
canners  everywhere.  A  metal 
frame  Finisher  employing 
three  revolving  brushes  to 
spread  and  force  the  material 
through  a  full  screen.^  Thirty 
per  cent  more  capacity  than 
the  old  Kern  Finisher.  20  to 
30  gallons  per  minute. 

Indiana  Paddle  Finisher 


brushes  to  spread  and  force 
the  material  through  full 
screens  of  nickel-silver  or 
monel.  A  thoroughly  sanita^ 
all-metal  Finisher,  similar  in 
construction  and  rapid  clean¬ 
ing  features  to  the  Indiana 
Pulper.  Underpan  and  hood 
of  monel  to  withstand  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  acid  in  the  product. 
Capacity  30  to  40  gallons  per 
minute. 


Sprague-Sells  Corporation 
308  West  Washington  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

You  may  send  us  full  details  of  the  Langsenkamp  equipment 
checked. 

Cl  Improved  Brush  Finisher 

□  Indiana  Paddle  Finisher 
G  Indiana  Colossal  Finisher 

□  Indiana  Pulper 

□  Indiana  Chili  Sauce  Machine 
G  Kook-More  Koils  and  Tanks 

□  Langsenkamp  Copper  Kettles,  size . gals. 
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ACCURATE  PEA  GRADES 


Mixed  sizes  in  the  can  is  a  trouble  eliminat¬ 
ed  by  users  of  the 

HYDRO-GEARED  PEA  GRADER 

Resulting  in  a  better  profit  thru  the  proper 
placing  of  the  smaller  sizes  of  peas. 

Other  impressive  features  include: 

LARGE  CAPACITY 
THOROUGH  WASHING 

improving  the  quality 

ACCESSIBILITY  of  SIEVES 
SMALL  FLOOR  SPACE 


The  Sinclair-Scott  Co. 

Wells  and  Fatapsco  Sts. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Name  .  . 
Address 
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Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods:  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


IT  may  be  you  have  been  trying  to  strengthen 
your  brokerage  connections  since  the  pack  has  been 
completed.  If  this  is  the  case,  no  doubt  you  have 
felt  complimented  in  some  instances  by  the  ease  with 
which  you  have  put  over  your  sales  story  and  complete- 
ed  the  arrangements.  You  will  make  a  sad  mistake  if 
you  are  too  soon  contented  with  the  prospects  apparent¬ 
ly  before  you  for  the  securing  of  new  business  by  these 
brokers  who  took  on  your  account  readily  and  seemed 
well  pleased  to  secure  it. 

I  do  not  mean  you  should  not  feel  that  your  account 
is  worth  the  handling  and  best  efforts  of  the  best 
brokers  in  the  country,  but  I  do  know  brokers  as  a  rule 
are  hungry  for  new  accounts  showing  any  promise  at 
all  of  increased  earnings  in  their  office. 

This  is  always  the  case  in  periods  of  depression, 
it  always  will  be  the  case.  It  is  equally  true  that  as 
soon  as  business  booms  again,  the  slow  accounts,  the 
comparatively  new  ones,  will  be  the  first  in  all  brokers 
offices  to  be  discarded. 

It  is  strictly  up  to  you  then,  to  spend  all  the  time  and 
effort  you  can  in  adequately  informing  your  represen¬ 
tatives,  new  and  old,  as  to  your  stocks  on  spot,  your 
changes  in  prices,  and  to  impress  them  as  never  before 
with  the  reasons  why  your  goods  can  and  should  be 
sold  profitably  and  in  volume. 

In  the  past  some  canners  have  established  adequate 
weekly  or  bi-monthly  stock  posting  services,only  to  dis¬ 
card  them  now  when  the  going  is  hard.  Probably  with 
the  thought  in  mind  that  the  money  saved  (?)  will 
more  than  offset  any  small  loss  in  business  occasioned 
by  a  broker  not  being  posted  up  to  the  minute  as  to 
stocks  available. 

Canners  who  cut  expenses  in  this  manner  no  doubt 
excuse  themselves  by  sending  to  their  leading  brokers, 
as  they  think  of  it,  a  list  of  stocks  and  special  prices 
applying. 

This  is  alright  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  next  January, 
when  the  small  fry  brokers  visit  their  offices  at  the 
Convention,  the  expense-paring  canner  will  forget  he 
failed  in  countless  instances  to  post  the  little  fellow 
as  to  just  what  he  had  for  sale  and  the  prices  govern¬ 
ing,  and  will  fall  on  his  neck  with  reproaches  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  failure  of  the  little  fellow  to  sell  more 
for  his  account.  Funny,  is  it  not,  how  we  are  prone 
to  blame  the  other  fellow  for  our  shortcomings? 

Jobbers’  stocks  of  canned  foods  are  low.  They  are 
going  to  require  replacement  almost  any  day.  You  may 
not  be  able  to  get  the  order  now,  try  as  you  may.  In 
a  week  or  ten  days  you  or  your  broker  may  be  right  in 
line  for  it. 

This  means  just  one  thing:  the  canner  who  is  first 
on  the  job,  or  whose  broker  is  on  the  spot  when  the 
order  breaks,  will  be  the  one  to  get  the  business. 

Certainly,  a  period  of  close  buying  is  the  one  during 
which  each  canner  must  do  more  than  usual  in  posting 


his  representatives  closely,  and  often  regarding  the  ex¬ 
act  items  he  has  to  offer.  At  such  times,  when  buying 
is  carried  on  from  day  to  day  and  week  to  week,  the 
canner  whose  name  comes  most  readily  to  the  buyer’s 
mind  as  a  dependable  source  of  good  canned  food  at 
reasonable  prices  will  be  the  canner  most  apt  to  get 
more  than  his  apparent  share  of  the  passing  business. 

Another  type  of  canner  will  also  participate  more 
than  usual  in  the  orders  being  placed  when  the  buyers 
need  for  stock  is  pressing. 

The  canner  to  whom  I  refer  is  the  one  who  is  fortu¬ 
nate  in  securing  as  his  representative  a  firm  who  sup¬ 
port  their  sales  to  jobbers  by  retail  work. 

I  do  not  have  in  mind  the  broker  who  prints  on  his 
letterheads  “Constant  retail  work,”  or  some  such  high 
sounding  phrase,  and  then  taxes  the  principal  for  every 
moment  spent  by  one  of  his  retail  men  in  calling  on  the 
retail  trade,  but  I  am  thinking  of  the  broker  or  manu¬ 
facturer’s  agent  who  is  not  content  to  sell  the  jobber 
only,  but  who  says  to  him,  “Next  week  or  the  week 
after,  at  the  latest,  John  or  I  will  be  down  this  way  and 
give  the  retail  trade  a  quick  going  over.  We  probably 
will  not  sell  a  great  deal  for  you,  but  we  will  at  least 
start  identifying  your  house  in  the  minds  of  the  retail 
trade  as  the  one  handling  this  line,  and  by  so  doing  we 
will  make  the  selling  job  of  your  men  just  that  much 
easier  on  the  line  or  item.” 

Because  such  manufacturer’s  agents  are  rare,  do  not 
feel  they  cannot  be  located.  There  are  such,  they  have 
been  in  business  a  long  time,  they  make  no  pretense  of 
doing  such  work  for  nothing,  but  do  not  as  a  rule  ask 
as  much  as  the  effort  they  make  is  really  worth  to  any 
canner  seeking  stable  distribution. 

Five  per  cent  brokerage  is  not  much  more  than  some 
canners  are  paying  at  present  for  mediocre  representa¬ 
tion,  and  is  usually  all  such  a  broker  as  I  describe  will 
ask  for  his  complete  service. 

I  have  mentioned  two  types  of  canners  most  apt  to 
get  business  when  it  is  to  be  had,  the  canner  who  ade¬ 
quately  posts  his  representatives  as  to  stocks  on  hand 
and  the  prices  governing,  and  the  canner  who  is  giving 
the  trade  through  his  selling  force  sales  assistance. 
Some  canners  also  feel  they  cannot  do  too  much  in  the 
way  of  helping  their  customers  and  prospective  cus¬ 
tomers  in  keeping  posted  as  to  stocks  on  hand  and 
market  trends. 

Such  canners  will  supplement  the  sales  efforts  of 
their  brokers  and  direct  sales  force,  if  any,  by  means 
of  weekly  or  twice  a  month  news  or  sales  letters  to 
their  trade  and  prospective  buyers.  Canners  who  do 
this  will  not  only  do  more  business  now  than  will  the 
average  canner,  but  they  will  lay  an  invaluable  ground¬ 
work  of  friendship  with  the  trade  that  competitors 
will  find  hard  to  overcome. 

I  know  it  sounds  sort  of  silly  to  urge  additional  ex¬ 
pense  on  top  of  sales  that  must  be  made  close  to  the 
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THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED-— 


COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  WORK 
IN 

AGRICULTURE  AND  HOME  ECONOMICS 
STATE  OF  LOUISIANA 

Minden,  La. 

Sept.  21,  1931 

THE  CANNING  TRADE, 

BALTIMORE,  MD . 

GENTLEMEN  ’.  - 

Through  the  courtesy  of  our  State  Library  Commission,  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  using  a  copy  of  ''A  COMPLETE 
COURSE  IN  CANNING''  for  the  past  two  months. 

I  find  the  book  invaluable  to  my  work.  Please  find 
enclosed  Cashiers  Check  for  ten  dollars,  ($10.00),  for 
which  please  send  me  a  copy. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Mrs.)  Julia  Cooksey, 

Home  Demonstration  Agent. 

The  Standard  of  The  World 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


Bound  in  L.eatherette. 
Sfenmpod  in  Gold 
SUo  6*  X  B* 

380  pasa*. 


Price 

$10.00 

Postage 

Prapald. 


For  Sale  By  All 
Supply  Houses, 
Dealers,  etc. 


Published  By 

The 

Canning  Trade 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

Publisher  of  the 
Industry’s  Literature 
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cost  of  production,  but  you  have  seen  by  now  that  cut¬ 
ting  prices  will  not  force  one  case  of  business  from  a 
buyer  who  is  not  in  need  of  the  goods. 

Only  a  moment  of  sound  thinking  will  convince  the 
most  heedless  that  it  is  better  to  spend  a  little  more, 
and  get  business  when  it  is  to  be  had,  than  it  is  to 
squander  money  in  sacrificing  goods  in  order  to  scare 
an  order  out  of  the  desk  of  a  buyer  who  has  been 
taught,  and  probably  told  by  his  superiors,  that  during 
this  depression  he  is  not  to  buy  a  dollar’s  worth  of 
goods  until  they  are  actually  needed.  Do  not  waste 
money  in  cutting  prices  below  a  point  that  is  fair  to 
yourself  as  well  as  the  buyer.  Spend  it  rather  in  post¬ 
ing  your  sales  force  more  often  and  accurately  as  to 
what  you  have  to  sell.  Spend  time  and  money  if  need 
be  in  securing  brokers  who  will  support  your  offerings 
with  sales  work  on  the  retail  trade. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  build  friendship  with  your 
customers,  and  those  you  would  have  for  customers,  by 
giving  them  a  sales  posting  service  for  which  they  will 
remember  you  when  they  are  in  the  market. 

Put  your  time  and  energy  into  developing  these  sug¬ 
gestions  to  the  best  of  your  ability,  and  you  won’t  have 
time  to  get  “panicky.”  Be  a  constructive  sales  builder, 
not  a  destructive  price  cutter! 

- 4. - 

PRESERVERS  SEEK  MAPES  LAW 

Here  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  counsel  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Preservers  Association,  showing  that  that  asso¬ 
ciation  wants  the  restrictions  of  the  Mapes  Law  to  be 
applied  to  preserves,  jams,  etc.  It  reads: 

Washington,  D.  C.,  September  17,  1931. 

To  All  Members: 

Enclosed  herewith  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  G.  Camp¬ 
bell,  chief  of  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  contain¬ 
ing  the  opinion  of  the  Solicitor  of  thei  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  the  application  of  the  McNary-Mapes 
Amendment  to  preserves  and  jellies  as  raised  in  my 
brief  filed  with  the  Department  in  March. 

The  Solicitor  holds  that  the  McNary-Mapes  Amend¬ 
ment  gives  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  author¬ 
ity  to  promulgate  standards  of  quality  for  our  prod¬ 
ucts. 

This  is  of  first  importance.  It  means  that  there  is 
authority,  and  with  the  authority  the  obligation,  to 
set  up  standards  for  our  products  which  will  have  the 
force  and  effect  of  standards  enacted  by  the  legislature. 
My  interpretation  of  the  Solicitor’s  opinion  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

1.  That  “preserve”  is  a  generic  term ;  that  the  prod¬ 
uct  itself  is  within  the  purview  of  the  McNary-Mapes 
Amendment,  and  that  a  legally  enforceable  standard 
can  be  promulgated  under  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

2.  That  a  product  which  has  the  composition  of  a 
preserve,  i.  e.,  the  amount  of  fruit  and  sugar,  and  the 
consistency  specified  in  the  standard  for  preserve,  but 
which  lacks  the  physical  properties  of  quality  de¬ 
manded  of  a  preserve  by  the  standard,  is  still  a  pre¬ 
serve,  but  a  sub-standard  preserve,  and  the  Secretary 
can  require  any  form  of  label  declaration  which  will 
readily  apprise  the  public  that  the  product  is  not  up  to 
the  standard  in  regard  to  quality. 

3.  That  a  product  composed  in  part  of  preserves, 
but  containing  added  water,  sugar  and  pectin,  so  that 
in  composition  it  is  not  identical  to  preserve  as  defined 
in  the  standard,  is  not  a  preserve  at  all.  It  is  a  mixture 


of  ingredients  which  fails  to  conform:  to  the  standard 
for  preserve,  and  if  it  is  sold  as  preserve  it  is  adulter¬ 
ated  and  misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  the  adul¬ 
teration  and  misbranding  provisions  of  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act. 

The  question  now  in  your  mind  is,  “what  should  the 
latter  product,  which  is  not  a  preserve,  be  called  ?”  It 
is  not  a  preserve,  so  you  cannot  call  it  preserve.  That 
is  the  important  thing.  It  should  be  called  what  it  is. 
So  long  as  it  is  not  sold  and  labeled  as  preserve,  but  is 
sold  for  and  labeled  what  it  really  is  we  are  quite  con¬ 
tent.  If  it  be  an  imitation  so  label  it,  as  the  general 
provisions  of  the  law  require. 

The  desirability  of  a  standard  of  quality  as  well  as 
of  composition  for  preserves  and  jellies  has  been  ques¬ 
tioned.  During  the  past  six  months  our  laboratory  has 
analyzed  a  great  number  of  samples  of  low-priced 
goods  under  suspicion.  Most  of  these  samples  were 
full  45-55  products,  but  of  very  inferior  quality  in  re¬ 
spect  to  color  and  condition  of  fruit.  Those  members 
who  have  corresponded  with  us  on  the  subject,  and 
who  apparently  have  given  the  matter  some  thought, 
are  now  of  the  opinion,  that  it  is  unfair  to  permit  pre¬ 
serves  made  of  old  low-grade  fruit  to  be  sold  under  the 
same  label  as  used  on  preserves  made  of  sound  fruit. 
Fruit  so  unsound  as  to  produce  a  substandard  grade 
should  be  dumped,  or  made  into  imitation  products, 
and  should  never  appear  in  pure  preserves. 

The  evil  which  we  are  seeking  to  cure  is  the  sale  of 
goods  as  preserves  when  they  are  not  preserves,  but 
are  adulterated  preserves ;  adulterated  with  water  and 
sugar  and  pectin.  The  department  has  heretofore  told 
us  that  it  is  handicapped  in  prosecuting  its  cases,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  no  authority  to  establish  standards  which 
are  legally  enforceable.  It  now  has  that  authority,  and 
we  respectfully  assert  it  also  has  the  obligation  to  ex¬ 
ercise  that  authority. 

In  view  of  the  showing  that  has  been  made  that 
standards  are  essential  to  the  life  of  this  industry, 
some  way  must  be  found  by  the  Department  and  by 
tthe  industry  to  erect  our  standards  without  further 
delay.  The  industry  is  just  as  poverty  stricken  as  the 
Government  is.  The  Government  needs  these  stand¬ 
ards  just  as  badly  as  we  do.  Concerted  effort  on  the 
part  of  both  should  produce  results. 

Very  truly  yours, 

DANIEL  R.  FORBES,  Counsel. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Drug 
Administration, 

Wa.shington,  September  16,  1931. 
Mr.  Daniel  R.  Forbes,  National  Preservers  Association, 

Inc.,  839  17th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Forbes: 

You  will  recall  that  on  March  20,  1931,  you  submit¬ 
ted  a  brief  relative  to  the  application  of  the  McNary- 
Mapes  amendment  to  the  products  of  the  preservers’ 
industry.  In  accordance  with  my  oral  promise  made  at 
the  time,  a  delegation  from  the  Preservers  Association 
called  at  my  office.  I  submitted  your  petition  to  the 
Solicitor  of  the  Department,  particularly  requesting 
him  to  answer  the  two  questions  propounded  by  you 
on  page  10  of  your  memorandum.  I  furthermore 
asked  that  if  the  answer  to  your  question  1  is  in  the 
affirmative,  the  Solicitor  answer  the  following  ques¬ 
tion:  Does  the  McNary  Mapes  Amendment  authorize 
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In  Times  of  Need 

Everybody  turns  to 

The  Almanac!! 


HERE  never  was  sucli  a  demand  for  The  Almanac  as  we 
have  had  this  year.  Business  is  getting  down  to  bed-rock, 
and  needs  the  facts.  That  data  is  all  in  the  Almanac. 


The  most  constantly  referred  to  periodical  in  this  industry. 

To  the  Machinery  Supply  Man,  that  means  he  must  be  repre¬ 
sented,  and  prominently.  This  Almanac  constitutes  the  Blue  Book, 
or  Who’s  Who  in  the  supply  world  of  this  industry.  He  can’t  af¬ 
ford  to  be  missing,  and  would  be  insulted  if  he  w^ere  not  invited. 

And  The  Canners!  Unless  you  like  to  sit  and  look  at  your  goods, 
handing  them  out  in  driblets,  you’ve  got  to  let  the  world  know  you 
exist.  How  many  know  you  now,  and  what  goods  you  pack,  and 
what  quality? 

All  the  great  Chain  Store  buyers  use  this  Almanac  regularly,  also 
the  up-and-going  wholesale  grocers.  Institution  buyers,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  all  large  users  of  canned  foods. 

A  page  adv.,  displaying  your  brands,  the  quality  of  your  pack — the 
sales  story  you  would  tell  these  buyers  if  you  had  the  chance — will 
constantly  be  with  them,  always  at  hand.  Think  that  over  a  mi¬ 
nute  !  !  The  Almanac  does  not  die  with  a  passing  event — is  not 
put  aside  for  later  attention  !  !  It’s  always  on  the  job. 

If  this  Almanac  is  not  the  best  advertising  a  canner  can  get,  then 
there  is  no  advertising  good  for  him.  Ask  any  advertising  expert. 
We  are  now  at  work  on  the  1932  Almanac  of  The  Canning  Indus¬ 
try.  Order  your  page  now  ($50.00).  You  pay  next  March  when 
things  will  be  very  much  better  in  all  lines  of  our  industry. 

Published  annually  by 
THE  CANNING  TRADE 
The  Canned  Foods  Authority 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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the  Department  to  permit  the  labeling  of  a  product  re¬ 
sembling  preserves,  but  in  which  pectin,  sugar  and 
water  have  been  partially  substituted  for  the  normal 
amount  of  fruit,  with  a  legend  indicating  it  to  be  below 
U.  S.  standard,  or  do  the  general  terms  of  the  law  ap¬ 
ply  which  hold  the  product  to  be  adulterated  and  mis¬ 
branded  unless  sold  under  a  label  clearly  differentiat¬ 
ing  it  from  preserves? 

I  quote  herewith  from  the  Solicitor’s  reply: 

Mr.  Forbes’  two  questions  are  as  follows : 

1.  Assuming  the  fact  to  be  that  jam,  preserve,  jelly 
and  apple  butter  are  foods  sterilized  by  heat  and  her¬ 
metically  sealed,  are  they  “canned  foods”  within  the 
meaing  of  the  McNary-Mapes  amendment? 

2.  (a)  Does  the  NcNary-Mapes  amendment  give 
the  Secretary  authority  to  require  for  substandard 
canned  foods  the  use  of  forms  of  statements  other  than 
“Below  U.  S.  Standard;  Low  in  Quality  but  Not  Ille¬ 
gal”;  and  (b)  has  the  Secretary  the  authority  to  re¬ 
quire  the  use  of  a  form  of  statement  which  will  indi¬ 
cate  in  what  particular  a  product  deviates  from  the 
standard  ? 

My  answer  to  the  first  question  is  in  the  affirmative. 

My  answer  toi  (a)  of  the  second  question  is  also  in 
the  affirmative. 

My  answer  to  fb)  of  the  second  question  is  that  the 
Secretary  has  such  authority,  under  the  McNary- 
Mapes  amendment,  over  the  labeling  of  such  articles 
provided  they  only  fall  below  the  standard  of  quality, 
condition  and/or  fill  of  container  established  by  law, 
and  are  not  otherwise  adulterated  or  misbranded  with¬ 
in  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 

The  question  you  request  to  be  answered  is :  If  ques¬ 
tion  1  (of  Mr.  Forbes’  brief)  is  answered  in  the  affir¬ 
mative,  does  the  McNary-Mapes  amendment  authorize 
the  Dpartment  to  permit  the  labeling  of  a  product  re¬ 
sembling  preserves  but  in  which  pectin,  sugar  and 
water  have  been  partially  substituted  for  the  normal 
amount  of  fruit,  with  a  legend  indicating  it  to  be  below 
the  U.  S.  standard,  or  do  the  general  terms  of  the  law 
apply  which  hold  the  product  to  be  adulterated  and 
misbranded  unless  sold  under  a  label  clearly  differen¬ 
tiating  it  from  preserves? 

My  answer  to  your  question  is  that  to  such  a  prod¬ 
uct  the  general  tei-ms  of  the  Act  apply. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  VV.  G.  Campbell,  Chief. 

- if - 

SIMPLIFICATION  OF  GLASS  CONTAINERS  FOR 
MAYONNAISE  AND  KINDRED  PRODUCTS 

aT  a  conference  of  the  Mayonnaise  manufacturers 
with  the  heads  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

^  in  Washington  on  June  30th,  under  the  Simplified 
Practice  Division,  the  number  of  containers  proposed 
lor  use  in  Mayonnaise  and  similar  products  was  re¬ 
duced  from  25  or  more  sizes  (capacities)  of  jars  to  5. 
'ihese  were  as  follows: 

3  fluid  ounces 

One-half  pint  or  8  fluid  ounces 

Pint 

Quart 

Gallon 

The  general  adoption  of  the  recommended  sizes  of 
containers  should  eliminate  considerable  confusion  in 
figuring  costs,  in  keeping  inventory  records  and  in  pur¬ 
chasing.  It  should  result  in  more  economical  packing 
and  make  it  possible  to  more  efficiently  utilize  space  in 


the  storage  or  warehousing  of  mayonnaise.  It  should 
make  for  convenience  in  ordering  shipping  cases  and 
enable  the  manufacturers  to  concentrate  production  on 
fewer  sizes  and  reduce  cost  of  molds.  The  machinery 
manufacturers,  as  well  as  the  producers  of  caps  and 
closures  will,  no  doubt,  benefit  by  the  adoption  of  this 
program. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  benefits  to  be  gained  through 
the  general  adoption  of  this  recommendation  are  the 
possibility  for  better  marketing  methods  and  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  confusion  in  both  production  and  distribution. 
In  brief,  this  simplification  program,  if  effectively  ap¬ 
plied,  should  result  in  savings  and  benefits  all  along  the 
line  from  the  container  manufacturer  to  the  consumer 
of  mayonnaise  and  kindred  products. 

It  is  to  be  emphasized,  of  course,  that  realization  of 
the  economics  and  advantages  inherent  in  this  program 
is  definitely  dependent  upon  the  whole-hearted  volun¬ 
tary  co-operation  of  all  elements  of  the  industry  in  the 
matter  of  adherence  to  the  simplified  list  of  sizes. 

The  recommendation  is  to  become  effective  January 
1st,  1932,  with  an  additional  period  of  six  months  from 
that  date  to  July  1st,  1932,  for  clearance  of  old  stocks 
of  jars,  labels,  etc.  But  this  proposed  classification  can¬ 
not  go  into  effect  until  the  individuals  and  firms  of  the 
industry  have  expressed  their  consent.  They  now  have 
in  front  of  them  the  proper  blanks  for  that  purpose 
and  we  urge  them  to  write  to  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  expressing  their  approval  of  the  proposed  rec¬ 
ommendations. 

- <■ - 

JAPANESE  CANNED  CRAB  MEAT  PACK 

T  id  reported  that  the  floating  canneries  engaged  in 
manufacturing  canned  crab  meat  have  up  to  date 
during  the  current  season  packed  about  150,000 
cases,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  70,000  additional  cases 
will  be  packed  before  the  close  of  the  season,  according 
to  information  furnished  the  Department  of  Commerce 
in  a  report  dated  August  7  from  Assistant  Trade  Com¬ 
missioner  Howard  B.  Titus,  at  Tokyo.  Other  crab  can¬ 
ning  establishments  will,  it  is  expected,  pack  approx¬ 
imately  165,000  cases,  making  a  total  of  385,000  cases 
for  this  season,  a  reduction  of  178,000  cases  from  last 
year.  The  estimate  for  the  Russian  pack  for  this  year 
is  90,000  cases,  about  46,000  cases  less  than  last  year. 

If  these  estimates  are  correct,  it  appears  that  the 
total  output  of  canned  crab  meat  for  this  year  will  be 
some  224,000  cases  less  than  last  year’s  pack. 

- <■ - 

THE  WRECKAGE  CAUSED  BY  PRICE  CUTTING 

WE  wrote  the  following  to  a  gentleman  who  oc¬ 
cupies  a  very  important  position  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  world.  He  complimented  us  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  we  pass  it  along  to  all  of  our  associates : 
“The  practice  of  predatory  price  cutting  is  drag¬ 
ging  down  all  industry  and  is  rapidly  making  it 
all  profitless.  We  are  told  by  the  price-destroying 
factors  that  the  consumer  is  benefiting  by  lower 
prices,  when,  in  fact,  the  consumers  are  suffering 
because  of  it.  When  you  buy  anything  below  the 
efficient  cost  of  production  and  distribution,  plus  a 
reasonable  profit,  you  are  merely  inviting  disaster.” 

“It  is  high  time  that  sharp-shooting  and  sharp 
practices  were  eliminated.  Such  are  rapidly  de¬ 
stroying  the  financial  position  of  the  men  behind 
the  payrolls  of  the  country.” 

G.  P.  HALFERTY  &  CO. 
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YOUR  EQUIPMENT  NEEDS 


PEA  REGRADER 

Berlin  Chapman  standard  equipment  is 
well  made  and  efficient,  backed  by  years 
of  successful  experience  in  designing  and 
building.  Your  equipment  needs  can  be 
filled  by  one  of  our  standard  machines, 
whether  a  single  unit  or  a  complete  plant. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin,  Wit. 


YOUR  INCREASED 
VALUES  REQUIRE 
INCREASED  FIRE 
INSURANCE 

- ^ - 

Each  increase  in  the  amount  of  your 
insurance  means  an  increase  in  your 
share  of  the  saving  .... 

Write  -  wire  or  phone  -  your  ad¬ 
ditional  requirements. 

- ^ - 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 
540  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

TELEPHONE:  DELAWARE  9400 


CRtm  APM AM  (banners  Exchange  Subscribers 


WCANNING^  MACHINERY 

•jtSbiffie  VMtmJICfmptete  CanMngPUmt 


Warner  Inter-Insurance  Bureau 


COUMIAL  BOY  COPYfllOHTCO 


Landreths'  Garden  Seeds 

These  seeds  are  so  well  known  to  the  Canning  Trade, 
that  they  need  no  introduction.  This  adv.  is  simply  a 
reminder. 

If  you  need  anything  in  seeds  throughout  this  spring  or  summer  or  for 
delivery  after  the  1931  crop,  before  buying  elsewhere,  write  us  stating 
kinds  and  quantities,  and  allow  us  to  quote  you  prices. 

Business  founded  147  years  ago. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Company 

BRISTOL,  PA. 


•HEINZ"  HAND  MADE 


Cheaper  Tomato  Baskets 

Three  Baskets  -  Three  Prices 

We  are  now  making  the  three  following  types 

of  I  Baskets. 

1.  Our  famous  “Heinz”  hand  made,  heavy  hoop 
basket  with  6  cross  braces. 

2.  Machine  made,  heavy  top  hoop,  galvanized 
metal,  non-rust  hoop  at  bottom. 

3.  Machine  made  basket  with  flat  wood  veneer 
hoops. 

W e  are  the  largest  basket  manufacturers  in  the  U.  S. 

and  our  quality  u  nationally  known. 

JVrite  for  samples,  literature  and  prices. 

Planters  Manufacturing  Co  .  Inc  . 

Portsmoutb,  Viroinia. 


MACHINE  MADE 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

I.  G.  A.  Franchise  Granted  to  Ohio  Jobber — Chain  Store  Taxes  Result  in  Higher  Retail 
Prices — Safeway-MacMarr  Merger  Formally  Approved  by  Stockholders — Sugar  Institute 
Trial  Scheduled  for  Jany.  3th. 


IG.  A.  FRANCHISE  GRANTED  TO  OHIO  JOBBER— 
W.  A.  Weaver  Co.,  at  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  has  been 
•  granted  an  I.  G.  A.  jobbing  franchise,  it  was  learned  last 
week  at  National  Headquarters  of  the  Independent  Grocers’ 
Alliance  of  America  in  Chicago. 

The  new  supply  depot  of  the  organization  will  service  I.  G.  A. 
members  retail  located  in  Eastern  Ohio,  Western  Pennsylvania 
and  the  northwest  corner  of  West  Virginia.  More  than  fifty  of 
the  larger  and  more  important  independent  merchants  in  these 
sections  have  already  signed  agreements  to  operate  their  stores 
as  members  of  the  alliance,  it  was  learned. 

Preliminary  organization  work  is  now  nearing  completion  in 
seven  new  I.  G.  A.  wholesale  areas  located  throughout  Middle 
Western  and  Eastern  States.  There  are  now  thirty-eight  states 
where  the  I.  G.  A.  distributes  food  through  retail  outlets  oper¬ 
ated  under  the  rules  of  the  co-opeiative  organization. 

Present  arrangement  calls  for  the  attendance  of  the  new  Ohio 
members  to  attend  the  regional  convention  of  the  I.  G.  A.  to  be 
be  held  at  Charlestown,  W.  Va.,  on  August  24  and  25.  This  will 
be  one  of  eight  regional  grocery  merchandising  institutes  in 
August  and  September  which  will  start  a  new  year  of  merchan¬ 
dising  activity  in  the  Independent  Grocers’  Alliance. 

Chain  Store  Taxes  Will  Result  in  Higher  Retail  Prices,  Sur¬ 
vey  Holds — Anti-chain  store  taxation  measures  were  considered 
by  thirty-two  of  the  forty-four  State  Legislatures  which  were 
in  session  this  session,  and  an  increasing  number  of  such  bills 
await  action  at  coming  sessions,  according  to  a  compilation  pre¬ 
pared  by  Frederick  T.  Fisher,  of  William  B.  Nichols  &  Co.  Mr. 
Fisher  holds  that  the  adoption  of  these  bills  in  any  large  number 
will  inevitably  result  in  increased  retail  prices  to  the  consumer. 

“The  consuming  public  will  bear  the  burden  of  any  special 
tax  levied  on  chain  organizations,  in  the  form  of  higher  prices 
it  will  pay  for  necessities,  as  the  result  of  such  a  tax,”  said  Mr. 
Fisher  in  discussing  tax  bills  of  various  types  that  have  been 
proposed  since  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  held  that  the 
Indiana  chain-store  tax  measure  was  constitutional.  “Indepen¬ 
dent  merchants  and  indepently  grouped  buying  organizations, 
who  constitute  two-thirds  of  the  retailers  of  the  country,  would 
profit  by  the  chain  stores  being  forced  to  increase  their  margin 
of  profit  in  order  to  meet  the  tax,  as  they  would  be  in  a  position 
to  widen  their  profit  margin  at  the  expense  of  the  consuming 
public,  due  to  the  decrease  in  price  competition. 

“Mass  distribution  by  chain  store  merchandising  is  needed  to 
complement  mass  production.  Chain  store  methods  are  based 
on  sound  economic  principles  and  chain  operations  scarely  con¬ 
stitute  the  national  ‘menace’  -pictured  by  certain  politicians. 
The  chains  have  doubtless  made  mistakes  and  surely  impaired 
certain  established  interests  in  their  rise  from  8,250  reporting 
stores,  with  sales  of  $628,021,000  in  1900,  to  45,695  reporting 
stores,  with  sales  of  $.3,706,330,000  in  1930.  The  public  by  their 
patronage  made  that  growth  possible.  Indeed,  the  most  serious 
charge  that  is  brought  against  the  chain  stores  today  is  that 
they  seem  to  be  doing  about  18  per  cent  of  the  total  retail  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  country,  or  even  a  slightly  higher  figure,  if  branch 
departments  are  included.  , 

“Some  of  the  ‘anti-chain’  tax  measures  now  under  considera¬ 
tion  in  many  sections  of  the  country,  while  ostensibly  revenue 
bills,  might  actually  cause  the  elimination  of  these  stores.  The 
Indiana  decision  has  brought  a  flood  of  anti-chain  proposals; 
last  year  eighty-three  so-called  anti-chain  bills  were  introduced 
and  this  year  no  less  than  123  new  bills  have  been  proposed. 
They  were  considered  by  thirty-two  of  the  forty-four  State  law¬ 
making  bodies  in  session  during  the  legislative  session  just 
closed,  and  one  State,  Colorado,  discussed  eight  different  bills 
of  this  type.  Should  these  bills  be  passed,  they  will  affect  every 
citizen,  either  as  a  consumer  or  producer  of  chain  store  goods, 
employee  or  stockholder. 

“Popular  support  of  anti-chain  legislation  is  lessening  and  will 
to  a  larger  degree  when  the  measures  are  fully  understood  by 
the  public.  Under  present  conditions,  people  want  to  save  every 
penny,  and  they  know  that  the  chains  are  the  most  economical 
method  of  distribution.  Then,  too,  chain  store  employment  of 
labor  has  been  steady,  unlike  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  bulk  of  the 
independents. 


“In  the  present  controversy,  only  one  thing  is  clear:  higher 
taxes  would  mean  higher  prices  and  whoever  benefited,  the  pub¬ 
lic  would  be  a  certain  loser.” 

Safeway-MacMarr  Merger  Formally  Approved  by  Stockhold¬ 
ers — Formal  approval  of  the  merger  of  Safeway  Stores,  Inc., 
and  MacMarr  Stores,  Inc.,  by  the  stockholders  of  the  two  Pacific 
Coast  chain  store  grocery  organizations  last  week  was  the  final 
step  in  the  merger  which  will  result  in  the  formation  of  a  gro¬ 
cery  chain  second  only  to  the  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea 
Company.  ' 

Rumors  are  current  that  the  new  organization  will,  with  the 
Kroger  Grocery  and  Baking  Co.,  be  the  nucleus  of  a  new  gro¬ 
cery  chain  that  will  make  a  serious  bid  for  the  position  now  oc¬ 
cupied)  by  the  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Company  in  the 
retail  food-distributing  industry.  However,  it  will  be  some  time 
before  any  substantial  steps  towards  such  a  move  would  be 
logical  in  view  of  the  present  depressed  conditions  in  the  nation, 
and  also  because  of  the  present  wave  of  anti-chain  store  legis¬ 
lation.  The  latter  is  held  by  some  interests  to  be  a  more  sub¬ 
stantial  bar  to  the  final  merger  of  the  chain  groceries  than  any 
other  factor,  as  it  is  felt  that  such  a  merger  at  this  time  would 
furnish  anti-chain  store  proponents  with  further  ammunition  in 
their  fight  for  increased  taxes  on  chain  units. 

Expansion  in  the  chain  store  field  at  a  time  when  many  inde¬ 
pendent  merchants  are  failing  because  of  inadequate  cash  re¬ 
serves  and  frozen  assets  would  be  unwise,  in  the  opinion  of 
financial  houses  backing  the  nation-wide  grocery  chain  organi¬ 
zations,  because  it  would  center  public  attention  on  the  chain 
stores’  strong  position  and  lead  to  increased  bitterness  at  the 
contrast  among  the  independent  merchants  and  the  general 
public. 

Stockholders  of  Safeway  Stores  voted  their  approval  of  the 
plan  of  the  directors  which  called  for  the  acquisition  of  MacMarr 
through  the  issuance  of  approximately  165,000  shares  of  Safe¬ 
way  common  and  about  57,000  shares  of  Safeway  7  per  cent 
preferred. 

Under  the  approved  plan,  Safeway  will  issue  7 /10s  of  a  share 
of  its  7  per  cent  preferred  stock  and  3 /10s  of  a  share  of  its 
common  stock  for  each  share  of  MacMarr  preferred  stock  and 
2 /Us  of  a  share  of  Safeway  common  stock  for  each  share  of 
MacMarr  common  stock.  It  is  also  proposed  that  the  holders  of 
warrants  calling  for  the  purchase  of  approximately  80,000 
shares  of  MacMarr  common  stock  at  30  a  share  shall  be  entitled 
to  2 /11s  of  a  share  of  Safeway  common  for  each  share  of  Mac¬ 
Marr  called  for  by  such  warrants. 

The  consolidated  balance  sheet  of  Safeway  and  subsidiaries 
as  of  June  30  last  (after  giving  effect  as  of  that  date  to  (1) 
increase  in  the  authorized  preferred  7  per  cent  cumulative  stock 
to  110,000  shares;  (2)  the  acquisition,  in  accordance  with  agree¬ 
ments,  of  the  business  and  assets,  subject  to  the  liabilities  of 
MacMarr  Stores,  Inc.,  and  subsidiaries  for  the  issue  of  approxi¬ 
mately  57,000  shares  of  7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock 
and  approximately  165,000  shares  of  common  stock,  and  (3)  the 
creation  of  reserves  for  the  co-ordination  of  warehouses,  stores 
and  other  facilities  and  inventories,  and  for  expenses  incident 
to  the  acquisition,  follows: 

Assets:  Real  estate,  buildings,  store  and  warehouse  fixtures, 
etc.  (after  depreciation),  $24,296,981;  cash,  $7,167,217;  accounts 
and  notes  receivable,  $2,101,097;  inventories,  $24,765,961;  pre¬ 
paid  expenses  and  charges,  $740,285;  investments  and  advances, 
$428,396;  treasury  stock  (842  shares  7  per  cent  cumulative  pre¬ 
ferred  stock  purchased  for  the  sinking  fund),  $84,200.  total, 
$59,584,047. 

Liabilities:  Cumulative  7  per  cent  preferred  stock,  $10,108,030; 
cumulative  6  per  cent  preferred  stock,  $5,915,000;  common  stock 
(represented  by  800,270  no-par  shares),  $9,791,700;  accrued  ex¬ 
penses,  $900,669;  mortgages  payable  (due  within  one  year), 
$53,800;  dividends  payable,  $1,230,832;  7  per  cent  sinking  gold 
notes  of  subsidiary  company,  $122,500;  Federal  tax  reserve,  etc., 
$694,414;  reserve  for  expenses,  $200,000;  mortgages  payable 
(due  1932  to  1936),  $113,076;  preferred  stock  8  per  cent  cumu¬ 
lative  of  subsidiary  company,  $158,800;  dividends  payable  in 
capital  stock  $9,644;  reserve  for  co-ordination  of  warehouses, 
stores  and  other  facilities  and  inventories,  $4,500,000;  reserve 
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for  inventory  adjustment,  $200,000;  paid-in  surplus,  $11,029,655; 
earned  surplus,  $7,154,784;  total,  $59,584,047. 

Sugar  Institute  Trial  Scheduled  for  January  5 — The  Govern¬ 
ment’s  anti-trust  suit  against  the  Sugar  Institute  will  be  heard 
in  the  New  York  City  Fedeial  District  Court  on  January  5,  the 
Department  of  Justice  announced  last  week  in  Washington. 

('barging  “oppressive  and  uniform”  price  fixing,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  has  asked  the  court  in  its  petition  to  issue  per¬ 
manent  injunctions  against  some  fifty  persons  and  corporations 
associated  with  the  institute.  The  suit  was  filed  on  March  30, 
culminating  a  two-year  investigation  of  the  organization  by  the 
Department  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commssion. 

In  1928  the  institute,  then  in  its  preliminary  stages  of  organi¬ 
zation,  filed  a  brief  with  the  Department  of  Justice  containing 
an  outline  of  certain  proposed  activities  of  the  organization. 
The  Department  at  that  time  reserved  action.  However,  in  later 
years,  according  to  the  complaint  made  by  the  Government,  ac¬ 
tivities  not  covered  by  the  original  code  were  indulged  in  by  the 
institute  which  were  alleged  to  be  violations  of  the  Clayton  and 
Sherman  anti-trust  acts. 

The  Government’s  petition  charged  that  the  institute  and  its 
associates  had  created,  maintained  and  used  the  institute  as  an 
instrument  for  promoting  and  maintaining  a  conspiracy  in  I'e- 
straint  of  trade.  “A  major  part  of  the  activities  herein  described 
have  been  carried  on  by  the  institute  and  have  constituted  its 
chief  activities”  the  petition  alleged.  “Many  of  such  activities 
have  been  entirely  outside  the  scope  of  the  announced  purpose 
of  the  organization,  and  other  activities  described  in  the  petition 
have  been  carried  on  independently  of  the  institute.” 

The  Department  of  Justice  contends  that  the  price  of  sugar 
has  been  artificially  increased  to  the  general  public  as  a  result 
of  the  combinations.  Despite  this,  it  was  charged,  growers  and 
producers  of  raw  sugar  have  received  little,  if  any,  benefit  from 
the  higher  retail  prices. 

The  mainstay  of  the  Department’s  arguments  when  the  case 
is  heard  in  court  will  hinge  on  the  contention  that  the  defendants 
produce  or  control  85  per  cent  of  the  sugar  which  is  consumed 
in  the  TJnited  States  and  use  the  control  unfairly;  and,  further¬ 
more,  they  have  induced  the  beet  refiners  of  the  country,  who 
produce  the  remaining  15  per  cent,  to  restrict  competitive  ac¬ 
tivities. 

Model  Grocery  Store  Aided  Florida  Grocers  in  Sales,  Survey 
Says — A  survey  of  the  results  of  the  establishment  of  a  model 
grocery  store  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  at  the  close  of  the  first  year 
following  the  installation  of  the  store  by  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce,  has  been  made  by  the  Jacksonville  office 
of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  working  in 
co-operation  with  the  Jacksonville  and  State  Retail  Grocers’  As¬ 
sociation. 

The  survey,  conducted  by  Walter  R.  Irving,  showed  that  59 
independent  retail  stores  in  Jacksonville  have  completed  minor 
o9  major  m.odernizing  since  the  model  store  was  built  in  July, 
1930. 

The  stores  taking  advantage  of  the  suggestions  made  in  the 
model  store,  the  .survey  continued,  have  experienced  better  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  majority  of  instances,  only  9  of  the  59  stores  follow¬ 
ing  a  modernization  plan  showing  no  increase  in  their  business 
volume.  The  analysis  showed  that  these  stores  have  been  but 
paitially  modernized  and  were  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  suf¬ 
ficient  operating  capital. 

Forty-six  stores  reported  increases  in  cash  sales  ranging  from 
.')  to  60  per  cent,  the  average  increase  per  store  being  19.09  per 
cent.  Increase  in  charge  sales  were  reported  by  12  stores,  and 


these  increases  ranged  from  5  to  40  per  cent,  the  average  being 
18.75  per  cent. 

Advertising  played  a  paramount  part  in  bringing  new  busi¬ 
ness  to  grocery  stores,  the  report  showed.  Of  the  six  stores 
reporting  annual  volume  business  of  $100,000  or  more,  two  have 
$100  monthly  set  aside  in  the  budget  for  that  purpose;  one  had 
$50  monthly  for  advertising;  two  have  $25  monthly  and  one 
spends  $25  a  month  for  this  purpose. 

Other  important  factors  affecting  sales  volume  of  the  average 
grocery  store  revealed  by  the  survey  included  the  value  of  tele¬ 
phones  and  telephone  solicitation,  home  delivery,  etc. 


SIMPLIFICATION  OF  PAPERBOARD  SHIPPING 
CASES  FOR  CANNED  FRUITS 
AND  VEGETABLES 

The  meeting  of  the  Industry  with  the  Department 
of  Commerce  heads  held  on  May  29,  1931,  under 
the  Division  of  Simplified  Practices,  new  sizes 
for  paperboard  shipping  cases  were  agreed  upon. 

The  action  of  the  conference  resulted  in  a  recom¬ 
mended  reduction  from  150  or  more  to  41  sizes  of  pa¬ 
perboard  shipping  cases  for  the  simplified  list  of  27 
cans  used  in  packing  fruits  and  vegetables.  These  sizes 
have  been  published  in  “The  Canning  Trade.” 

The  adoption  of  this  Simplified  Practice  Recommen¬ 
dation  for  shipping  cases  by  the  industry  should  make 
it  possible  for  the  manufacturers  to  concentrate  pro¬ 
duction  on  fewer  sizes.  It  should  eliminate  considerable 
confusion  among  the  case  manufacturers  and  canners 
regarding  proper  sizes  of  cases  for  certain  cans.  It 
should  make  for  better  and  more  economical  packing, 
more  efficient  use  of  space  in  warehouses,  etc.  In  brief, 
this  simplification  program,  if  intelligently  and  effect¬ 
ively  applied,  will  be  of  advantage  in  the  handling  of 
canned  foods  all  along  the  line  from  the  packer  to  the 
consumer. 

It  is  to  be  emphasized,  however,  that  realization  of 
the  economics  inherent  in  this  program  is  definitely 
dependent  upon  the  whole-hearted,  voluntary  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  all  elements  of  the  industry  in  the  matter  of 
adherence  to  the  recommended  schedule  of  sizes. 

The  Department  must  await  acceptance  of  the  indus¬ 
try  by  individuals  or  firms  before  the  regulations  can 
be  put  into  effect.  It  is  very  anxious,  therefore,  to  hear 
from  the  members  of  the  industry,  and  we  urge  you 
to  fill  in  the  blanks  which  you  have  before  you  and  have 
this  desired  reduction  in  the  number  of  sizes  of  cases 
adopted  for  general  use. 

The  recommendations  will  become  effective  for  new 
production  January  1st,  1932,  so  the  time  is  now  very 
short. 


STRASBUROER  &  SIEGEL 

U.  S,  Licensed  Graders  of  Canned  Foods 

Pulp  &  Catsup  Analysis 

Tomatoes  Graded  under  the  McNary-Mapes 
Amendment 


15  S.  GAY  STREET 
BALTIMORE,  MU. 


GEAR,  SPROCKETS,  TRANSMISSION 


Service  to  machinery  manufac¬ 
turers  and  the  canning  industry. 


We  maintain  a  large  assortment  of  stock  gears 
and  are  equipped  to  furnish  sprockets,  gears, 
and  silent  gears  on  short  notice. 

SLAYSMAN  &  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Industrial  Gears. 

801  E.  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  he  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 


FOR  SALE — New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes  -  15  to  500  gallon.  Also  25  and 
50  gallon  Tilting  Kettles.  Always  in  stock,  all  extra 
heavy,  tested  225  pounds  pressure.  Buy  new  kettles 
that  carry  a  responsible  manufacturer’s  guarantee. 
Also  new  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1,000  gallon 
tanks.  Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  0. 

Kettle  Manufacturers  .  Established  1876 


POSITION  WANTED  -  As  Manager,  Superintendent  or  other  res¬ 
ponsible  position  by  young  man,  experienced  in  handling  a  full 
line  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  tomato  products,  pulp,  catsup, 
jams  and  jellies. 

Address  Box  B-1824  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— By  man,  thirty  years  old  with  experience 
in  canning  of  com  and  tomatoes;  college  graduate  in  agriculture. 
Address  Box  B-1826  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED — Young  woman  with  twelve  years  practi¬ 
cal  experience  in  field  brokerage  business  is  open  for  position  of 
responsibility.  Capable  of  assuming  executive  duties,  including 
management  and  handling  correspondence.  Have  thorough 
knowledge  of  judging  quality  of  canned  vegetables  and  have  had 
considerable  experience  in  both  buying  and  selling. 

Address  Box  B-1820  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED— By  a  man  at  present  employed,  a  position  either  in 
the  manufacturing  or  sales  department  of  the  canning  trade, 
or  in  the  machinery  and  supply  department  of  the  industry;  has 
large  acquaintance  with  wholesale  grocers,  chain  stores  and 
canners;  has  attained  results  in  all  lines  of  the  business.  Re¬ 
ferences. 

Address  Box  B-1827  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED  By  capable  man  of  20  years  experience 
packing  a  full  line  of  fruits  and  vegetables;  also  a  machinist  and 
builder.  Will  consider  most  any  kind  of  proposition. 


Address  Box  B-1828  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


.E'rrtmun**. 


COKE 


We  are  producing  a  superior 
quality  of  CoKE  Tin  Plates 
specially  adapted  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  cann  ing  and  packing 
industry.  Demand  American 
Cokes — the  best  obtainable. 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Sheet 
and  1'in  Mill  Products — Black  Sheets,  Gal¬ 
vanized  Sheets.  Tin  andTeme  Plates.  Etc. 


AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION 
General  Offices:  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

District  Sales  OFFICES;  —  Chicago  Cincinnati  Denrer  Detroit 

III  New  Orleans  New  York  St.  Louis  Philadelphia  Pittsburgh 

III  Pacific  Coast  Distributors  —  COLUMBIA  STEEL  COMPANY,  San  Francisco 

V-ZA/n.  Los  Angeles  Phoenix  Salt  Lake  City  Portland  Seattle  Honolulu 

qy  lixport  Distributors— V-urtVO  STATES  STEEL  PRODUCTS  Co.,  New  York  City 


Eely  Wanted 

TED — To  call  on  jobbing  trade.  Central,  South- 
;erritories,  selling  catsup  and  other  condiments 
d  position  for  man  of  high  ability, 
iddress  P.  O.  Box  605,  Marion,  Ind. 


Loren  J.  Sherff  &  Company 

Certified  Public  Accountants 

112  West  Adams  Street 
CHICAGO 


CANNED  FOODS  STORAGE 

MONEY  Loaned  on  Consignments  at  rea¬ 
sonable  rates  of  interest  -  on  our  own  negoti¬ 
able  Warehouse  Receipts, 


For  full  information,  write  us  direct  or  consult 
your  Brokers. 

WAKEM  &  McLaughlin 

(INCORPORATED) 

225  E.  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  it  a  taving  grace  in  a  tente  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — ^and  yonr  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  arc  welcome. 


THE  PLANET’S  COMPLAINT 

“What’s  wrong  with  the  world,  anyway  ?”  asked  the 
first  pessimist. 

“Too  much  rope  is  being  used  for  making  cigars  and 
not  enough  to  hang  gangsters,”  growled  the  other  one. 

LANDLUBBER  WHALING 

While  crossing  the  Common  recently  an  old  lady 
noticed  one  of  those  men  who  go  around  jabbing  a 
pointed  stick  into  scraps  of  paper  to  gather  them  up. 
Stopping  beside  him  she  said,  kindly :  “Don’t  you  find 
that  work  very  tiring?” 

“Not  so  very,  mum,”  he  replied.  You  see,  I  was  bom 
to  it — my  father  used  to  harpoon  whales.” 


Farmer  (to  druggist) — Now  be  sure  an’  write  plain 
on  them  bottles  which  is  for  the  Jersey  cow  and  which 
is  for  my  wife.  I  don’t  want  nothin’  to  happen  to  that 
Jersey  cow. 


DEBUNKING  HISTORY 

Teacher — Now,  Johnny,  what  did  Caesar  exclaim 
when  Brutus  stabbed  him? 

Johnny — Ouch ! 


HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

**Bliss**  No.  225  Qang  Slitters 

Eliminate  the  **Eye'Cut**  on  Foot  Shears 

Bliss  No.  225  Gang  Slitters  as 
built  for  slitting  lithographed 
sheets  are  arranged  with  litho¬ 
graph  gauges  which  eliminate 
the  slow  and  expensive  “eye-cut” 
on  foot  shears,  previously  neces¬ 
sary.  This  is  just  one  of  the  many 
advantages  obtained  by  the  use  of 
these  slitters. 

Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 

E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

r  I  !  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 

Sales  Offices  |  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


Druggist — Say,  Doc,  can  you  fix  this  twitching  eye 
of  mine  ? 

Doctor — Is  it  troubling  you  much? 

Druggist — Well,  yes,  in  a  way.  You  see,  every  time 
I  wait  on  a  man  and  he  sees  that  twitch  he  says: 
“Don’t  care  if  I  do.” 


Wife — Newspaper  stories  aren’t  very  clear,  are 
they? 

Hubby — In  what  way,  my  dear? 

Wife — It’s  so  hard  to  tell  which  are  the  politicians 
and  which  are  the  gangsters. 


A  small  boy  was  about  to  buy  a  seat  for  a  movie  one 
afternoon  when  the  box-office  manager,  suspecting  his 
client  of  playing  truant,  said:  “Why  aren’t  you  at 
school  ?” 

“Oh,  it’s  all  right,”  said  the  youngster,  earnestly. 
“I’ve  got  measles.” 


Obediah — I  think  Peggy  will  make  an  ideal  wife. 
Every  time  I  go  to  her  home  I  find  her  darning  her 
father’s  socks. 

Joshua — ^That  caught  me,  too,  until  I  noticed  it  was 
always  the  same  sock. 


Little  ’Rastus  came  home  from  school  one  day  and 
asked : 

“Gran’pa,  why  does  dey  alius  put  D.  C.  after  Wash¬ 
ington  ” 

“Why,  chile,”  replied  the  old  colored  man,  “Fse  sur¬ 
prised  you  don’t  know  dat !  Don’t  yer  know  dat  D.  C. 
means  dat  Washington  wuz  de  daddy  ob  his  country  ?” 


ZASTROW-MITCHELL  PINEAPPLE  BRATER 
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Food  Packaging  •Sanitary  Can  Service 

And  back  of  each:  Reliable,  understanding  service 

•  ORGANIZED  MECHANICAL  SERVICE 

In  addition  to  assured  can  deliveries  —  ever  ready,  cheerfully  rendered  help 
at  your  call  to  maintain  your  own  production  schedules. 

•  CLOSING  AAACHINERY 

The  most  modern  type  ~  geared  for  high  speed  output. 

•  RESEARCH  LABORATORY  ADVICE 

Foodstuffs  packaging  and  preserving,  according  to  the  newest  scientific  methods. 

•  TRAFFIC  BUREAU 

Short  cuts  in  transportation  that  mean  quick  service  and 
money  saving,  in  place  of  warehousing. 


CANS  OF  QUALITY  •  THE  CANS  YOU  NEED .  .  .  WHEN  YOU  NEED  THEM 


METAL  PACKAGE  CORPORATION 

BaLTIMORE  PLflNT  -8n  S.  WOLFE  ST. 

Plants  ►  Newark  City  •  Brooklj>Ti  •  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
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THE  MARKETS 

BALTIMORE,  SEPTEMBER  28,  1931 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


The  Market  Is  Suffering  from  the  General  Depressed 
Condition — Total  Lack  of  Confidence — Tomatoes  Gain¬ 
ing  as  the  Season  Ends — Time  for  the  Business  Canner 
to  Use  His  Own  Experience  as  a  Guide. 

HE  MARKET — If  we  attempted  to  pick  out  the 
“salient  feature”  of  the  canned  foods  market  this 
week,  we  would  be  compelled  to  say  that  it  is  the 
coming  into  full  realization  that  the  jobbers  have  no 
faith  in  canned  foods.  We  have  to  say  “canned  foods,” 
because  that  is  what  we  are  dealing  with,  but  the 
butcher,  the  baker  and  the  candlestick  maker,  and 
every  other  producer,  can  as  readily  substitute  his 
product  for  the  one  we  use,  and  the  cap  will  fit  as  per¬ 
fectly.  There  is  no  confidence  anywhere,  sad  to  relate. 
And  no  wonder  there  is  none:  the  bankers  have  none 
whatever  in  anything,  and  they  are  urging  selling,  sell¬ 
ing,  selling  merchandise,  stocks  or  bonds  at  the  prices 
obtainable,  and,  that  always  means  at  heavy  losses. 

So  the  best  thing  a  business  man  can  do  is  to'  keep 
away  from  his  banker ;  they  don’t  understand  and  can’t 
understand  your  situation  or  the  actual  condition  of 
the  canned  foods  market,  and  then  the  business  man 
will  not  be  inoculated  with  this  fatal  lack  of  confidence. 
This  is  a  time  for  the  business  man  to  use  his  head; 
keep  in  touch  with  the  situation,  and  guide  his  course 
as  his  experience  over  the  many  years  dictates,  and  he 
will  come  out  all  right.  It  is  going  to  take  courage  to 
hold  your  goods,  and  to  demand  your  price.  But  the 
buyers  are  forced  to  have  the  goods,  they  can’t  operate 
without  them;  the  people  are  eating  without  let  up. 
And  here  is  another  point:  In  canned  tomatoes,  espe¬ 
cially,  the  goods  have  been  sold  and  shipped  out  (be¬ 
cause  all  orders  are  for  prompt  shipment)  about  as  fast 
as  packed.  As  a  result  there  are  no  stocks  accumulat¬ 
ing,  at  least  here  in  the  Tri-States,  and  in  some  other 
regions  this  feature  is  even  more  marked.  And  all 
those  goods  are  going  straight  into  consumption.  That 
means  two  things :  there  will  be  a  smaller  surplus  held 
by  canners  than  ever  known  before,  after  the  season 
closes,  and  it  is  about  done  here  now;  and,  secondly. 


there  has  been  no  replenishment  of  the  depleted  stocks 
in  distributors’  hands  by  this  sort  of  buying  and  direct 
consumption.  So  all  this  tremendous  demand,  when 
winter  sets  in  and  the  present  supply  of  garden  truck 
has  passed,  remains  to  be  supplied  from  stocks  smaller 
in  canners’  hands  than  ever.  Keep  that  fact  in  front 
of  you,  and  if  you  can  sell  canned  foods  at  going  prices 
well,  you  are  courageous,  or  worse,  that’s  all. 

The  tomato  market  is  firming  up  with  some  ad¬ 
vances.  No.  2&  are  now  held  at  TOc  by  most  canners, 
and  still  others  refuse  to  consider  that  price.  No.  3s 
have  moved  above  the  dollar,  and  10s  have  gone  to 
$3.25  and  $3.50.  Indiana  is  following  suit,  and  the 
Ozarks  have  gone  even  higher.  California  is  also  ad¬ 
vancing  canned  tomato  prices.  Of  course,  there  are 
still  some  who  are  forced  to  sacrifice  the  goods  at  any 
price  obtainable,  but  such  canners  should  not  be  taken 
as  market  guides,  nor  the  prices  as  market  prices. 
They  are  distress  lots,  pure  and  simple.  Hold  for  the 
better  prices;  store  the  goods  rather  than  sacrifice. 

Of  course,  the  jobbers  discount  the  short  pack  re¬ 
ports  ;  it  is  to  their  interest  to  do  so.  But  those  reports 
are  not  ours,  nor  are  they  manufactured  by  tomato 
canners.  Unbiased  Government  reports,  as  of  Septem¬ 
ber  1st,  said  this  year’s  tomato  crop  is  35.4  per  cent 
below  the  1930  crop,  and  since  then  the  crop  has  gone 
back,  due  to  the  excessive  heat  in  all  tomato-growing 
regions.  A  well-posted  can  man  this  week  said  his  idea 
of  the  pack  was  less  than  ten  million  cases  this  year. 
The  season  is  ending  everywhere,  with  the  exception 
of  little  spots  here  and  there,  which  will  add  little  or 
nothing  to  the  total.  You  have  the  information  this 
year,  and  if  general  business  were  normal,  and  you  had 
your  usual  financial  setup,  prices  on  canned  tomatoes 
would  be  higher  than  we  have  ever  seen  them  in  many 
years,  if  not  ever  before.  They  can’t  reach  that  under 
present  conditions,  but  they  can  materially  improve, 
and  will  improve  later  on. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  Showell,  Md.,  under  date  of  the 
23rd,  which  epitomizes  the  whole  situation: 

“Just  now,  when  ordinarily  we  should  be  run¬ 
ning  steadily,  we  find  ourselves  practically  done 
for  the  season,  only  a  small  remnant  yet  to  be  put 
into  cans,  not  more  than  400  to  500  cases.  We  are 
in  the  seventh  week  of  packing,  and  have  had  only 
three  full  days  running. 
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The  unfavorable  weather  conditions  rendered 
our  fruit  of  such  a  quality  that  it  has  required  the 
utmost  care  in  handling  and  packing  to  produce  a 
canned  article  which  will  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  new  law.  We  shall  pack,  or  rather  we  have 
packed,  about  55  per  cent  of  our  normal  produc¬ 
tion.  It  would  appear  that  canners  would  recog¬ 
nize  this  opportunity  and  refuse  to  be  stampeded 
into  giving  this  little  pack  away  for  cost  or  less.” 
The  corn  packing  season  is  ending,  and  with  better 
production  than  expected,  and  the  market  is  weak, 
from  the  same  cause  affecting  tomatoes,  that  is  forced 
sales. 

String  beans  are  showing  more  firmness,  and  give 
promise  of  coming  out  of  their  weakness.  The  smaller 
pack  warrants  better  prices. 

Buying  in  the  smallest  possible  lots  continues,  and 
the  market  shows  no  life. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  "NEW  YORK  STATER," 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


Tomato  Market  Showed  a  Marked  Change  for  the  Bet¬ 
ter — Majority  of  Tri-State  Pack  Finished — Stability  of 
California  Fruits  Seems  Assured — Fancy  Grades  of 
Salmon  Hold  Firm — Uncertainty  About 
Pineapples. 

New'  York,  September  24,  1931. 

advancing  PRICES  -Under  the  influence  of  ad- 
vancing  prices  for  Tri-State  tomatoes  market 

^  sentiment  show'ed  a  marked  change  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  during  the  past  week,  although  this  was  reflected 
in  the  majority  of  instances  by  firmness  in  prices 
rather  than  in  any  advances. 

Outside  market  influences,  such  as  the  financial  crisis 
in  England,  which  resulted  in  that  country  abandoning 
the  gold  standard,  w'ere  more  than  offset  by  the 
strength  of  the  nation’s  stock  exchanges.  In  particu¬ 
lar  the  strength  shown  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change,  where,  after  some  weakness  in  prices,  the  en¬ 
tire  list  staged  a  strong  rally  under  the  sponsorship 
of  leading  financial  houses  and  banks  in  New  York,  en¬ 
couraged  the  trade. 

However,  the  trade  viewed  the  wave  of  wage  cuts 
following  the  announcement  of  the  10  per  cent  reduc¬ 
tion  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  as  a  severe 
blow  to  the  nation’s  buying  power,  although  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  canned  foods  would  suffer  least  of  all  of 
the  nation’s  industries  from  this  development. 

In  one  way  the  announcement  of  the  widespread 
wage  cuts  was  a  relief  to  the  trade.  Everyone  knew 
that  they  were  inevitable,  and  the  constant  threat  of 
such  steps  hanging  over  the  nation’s  industrial  centers 
was  more  of  a  discouraging  factor  than  the  reductions 
themselves. 

To  get  back  to  canned  foods,  the  trade  expects  the 
long-delayed  seasonal  buying  to  progress  nicely  now 
that  buyers  have  started  to  cover  their  needs  in  some 
items.  Some  advances  in  packs  where  the  price  has 
been  far  out  of  line  with  technical  conditions  will  fol¬ 
low  as  buying  grows  heavier. 

Canners,  aided  in  many  instances  by  nature,  have  kept 
their  packs  down  to  a  minimum,  improving  the  quality 
of  their  ouptut  greatly  at  the  same  time.  In  view  of 
the  certain  demand  for  canned  foods  throughout  the 
winter,  the  market  outlook  is  bullish. 


Tomatoes — ^With  the  majority  of  the  canners  in  the 
Tri-States  finished  their  pack  for  the  season,  and  the 
realization  that  the  pack  will  be  far  short  of  the  mar¬ 
ket’s  need,  prices  have  staged  several  advances  during 
the  past  week,  and  seem  likely  to  work  into  higher 
ground  as  buying  grows  more  active.  No.  2s  are  now 
at  67i/4c,  3s  at  $1.00  and  No.  10s  at  $3.15,  with  some 
sales  as  high  as  $3.25  reported.  Peninsula. 

California  packers  also  are  now  holding  for  higher 
prices,  encouraged  by  the  bullish  tone  of  the  Tri-State 
peak  during  the  week.  Most  packers  are  posting  2V2S 
at  90c  and  10s  at  $3.10,  coast,  although  some  offers  be¬ 
low  these  figures  are  available. 

California  Fruits — Stability  of  the  market  was  seen 
assured  by  the  trade  in  the  announcement  by  the  Peach 
Control  Committee  that  the  total  pack  this  season 
would  be  aproximately  8,350,000  cases,  about  650,000 
cases  less  than  the  level  set  by  the  canners  in  their  cur¬ 
tailment  program. 

Spot  prices  continue  unchanged  with  some  price 
shading  reported.  Little  improvement  is  looked  for  in 
this  field  until  retail  demand  shows  a  gain.  With  the 
nation’s  market  flooded  with  fresh  fruits  at  extremely 
low  prices  during  the  summer,  the  public  has  more  or 
less  neglected  canned  fruits.  The  resumption  of  the 
normal  seasonal  demand  will  correct  this  situation. 

Salmon — Fancy  grades  held  firm,  although  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  these  packs  will  suffer  from  the  current  de¬ 
pression  more  than  the  lower-priced  grades.  Pinks  are 
moving  along  in  fair  volume.  Indications  that  the 
Alaska  pack  will  reach  that  of  last  year,  if  not  top  it, 
is  credited  with  being  responsible  for  the  unwillingness 
of  the  buyers  to  definitely  commit  themselves  in  any 
volume.  Prices  on  the  whole,  however,  were  firm. 

Pears — Northwest  packers  are  holding  for  higher 
prices,  pointing  out  that  the  small  pack  this  season  will 
result  in  higher  prices  than  now  prevailing  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Indications  are  that  they  are  amply  financed  to 
hold  the  pack  until  prices  work  into  higher  grounds. 
Choice  2I4s  are  available  at  $1.80  to  $1.85,  with  the 
higher  figure  predominating. 

Pineapples — Uncertainty  concerning  the  future  sta¬ 
bility  of  prices  for  this  pack  was  voiced  in  the  trade, 
despite  revised  estimates  of  the  season’s  pack,  which 
place  the  total  at  approximately  14,000,000  cases,  rath¬ 
er  than  the  16,000,000  cases  originally  estimated.  It 
was  pointed  out  that,  coupled  with  the  carryover  from 
last  year,  this  total  represents  a  formidable  pack  to 
distribute  under  present  disturbed  market  conditions. 
Prices  held  firm  in  the  spot  market,  however. 

Com — The  Maine  pack  was  slightly  easier  during 
the  week,  with  scattered  distress  offerings  causing 
softening  in  prices.  New  York  canners  held  firm  with 
prices  steady. 

Apples — New  York  canners  have  been  offering 
stocks  at  extremely  low  prices,  as  compared  with  last 
year’s  prices.  Applesauce  was  also  quoted  low  by  up¬ 
state  canners.  Fancy  2s  have  been  offered  as  low  as 
75  cents,  while  No.  10s  hit  $3.75. 

Beans — Some  firmness  has  developed  among  post¬ 
ings  of  New  York  State  canners  who  previously  have 
been  offering  string  beans  at  very  low  prices.  Reali¬ 
zation  that  the  pack  has  been  deeply  cut,  coupled  with 
the  improvement  of  the  market  in  general,  was  held 
responsible  for  the  improvement. 

Crab  Meat — Estimates  received  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  from  H.  S.  Titus,  Trade  Commissioner  at 
Tokyo,  indicates  that  the  combined  Japanese  and  Rus¬ 
sian  crab  meat  pack  this  season  will  be  225,000  cases 
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less  than  last  year.  Firming  of  the  local  market  as 
demand  grows  seems  aided  by  this  news. 

New  Offices — ^Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  have  rented 
50,000  square  feet  of  office  space  and  10,000  feet  of 
basement  space  in  the  Standard  Statistics  Building,  at 
345  Hudson  street.  New  York  city.  This  location  is 
close  to  the  Holland  Tunnel,  and  will  be  used  by  the 
canning  firm  as  headquarters  for  distribution  in  the 
metropolitan  area.  _ 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "OBSERVER," 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


buyers  seem  lo  bacK  Any  r  aiin  m  the  Market — borne 
Heavy  Tomato  Business  Has  Been  Placed — Nice 
Movement  of  New  Packed  Com — Peas  Moving  Stead¬ 
ily — Retail  Demand  for  Fruits  Continues. 

Chicago,  September  24,  1931. 

0  FAITH — An  almost  unanimous  attitude  of  con¬ 
servatism  and  lack  of  confidence  in  canned  foods 
seems  to  be  current  among  our  buyers.  While 
statistics  all  show  that  production  on  most  canned 
items  will  not  be  excessive,  buyers  only  reflect  the 
“jumpy”  moods  of  canners,  who  seem  to  be  easing 
prices  on  many  items,  whereas  in  the  same  breath  they 
tell  of  impending  shortages. 

Bankers’  pressure  is,  of  course,  largely  at  the  back 
of  much  of  this  unusual  situation. 

A  vein  of  distinct  optimism  seems  to  rule  about  the 
trade,  however,  as  to  a  gradual  betterment  for  those 
who  are  willing  to  carry  through  on  a  short  profit 
schedule  for  the  present. 

Tomatoes — The  turn  of  the  week  shows  a  better  con¬ 
fidence  in  prices  from  the  East;  also  some  heavy  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  placed  in  Indiana.  Some  big  buyers 
have  apparently  become  discouraged  as  to  successfully 
outstaying  the  market  and  are  making  commitments 
for  part  of  their  needs. 

The  Eastern  market  seems  to  quite  effectually  set 
the  price  for  Indiana  standards  when  the  freight  euqal- 
ization  is  considered. 

Plenty  of  canners  are  now  reporting  disinterest  in 
producing  much  tomatoes  this  year  unless  at  better 
prices.  They  may  take  in  a  few  more  just  to  keep 
growers  happy  until  another  year,  but  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  profit  there  is  nothing  to  the  game. 

Com — A  nice  movement  of  new  pack  is  generally 
registered,  and  while  exaggerated  outbursts  of  pessi¬ 
mism  may  outcrop  here  and  there,  it  is  apparent  from 
conversations  with  big  producers  that  the  com  situa¬ 
tion  is  going  to  be  held  nicely  in  hand  and  the  operator 
who  does  not  take  advantage  of  present  low  basis  may 
soon  find  that  he  has  guessed  corn  all  wrong  in  playing 
for  any  more  dellines,  especiallv  in  the  face  of  heavy 
sales  now  being  registered,  and  the  likelihood  of  short 
supplies  in  most  other  canned  vegetable  items. 

As  soon  as  a  few  petulant  bankers  are  appeased  we 
l<X)k  for  a  generally  improved  sentiment  on  corn. 

Peas — A  steady  pull  on  the  small  reserves  in  Wis¬ 
consin  ;  canners  report  themselves  very  busy  in  loading 
out  present  requirements  and  are  not  worrying  as  to 
where  additional  orders  will  develop,  as  they  know  peas 
will  not  be  likely  to  advance  much;  but  the  condition 
will  soon  arrive  where  the  sellers  will  simply  say  “sold 
out.” 

California  Fruits — Demand  in  retail  channels  con¬ 
tinues  only  fair;  too  much  seasonable  fresh  fruits  of 


all  kinds  at  present  available.  Jobbers  seem  to  feel, 
however,  that  some  nice  revival  of  movement  will  come 
a  little  later,  and  they  seem  pleased  to  hear  that  pro¬ 
duction  on  coast  peaches  is  going  to  be  somewhat  short 
of  the  originally  planned  maximum. 

The  low  prices  which  are  going  to  be  possible  insure 
some  big  publicity  drives  by  various  selling  interests 
when  the  proper  time  to  stress  such  merchandise  ar¬ 
rives  a  bit  later. 


OZARK  MARKET 

B,  "OZARKO," 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Tomatoes  Have  Been  Cooked  on  the  Vines — Canners 
Rejecting  Unfit  Fruit  to  Pack  Quality — Canners  Un¬ 
willing  to  Confirm  Sales — Only  Piece-day  Runs  So  Far 
and  Some  Have  Shut  Down — Holding  Fall  Pack  Cut 
Beans  at  80c — General  Conditions 
Improving. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  September  24,  1931. 
FATHER  —  The  heat  wave  has  prevailed 
througout  the  Ozarks  for  more  than  twenty 
days,  the  temperature  daily  being  as  high  as  90 
to  94  degrees.  Canners  report  from  all  parts  of  the 
Ozarks  packing  district  a  heavy  loss  of  tomatoes  in  the 
field.  The  fruit  was  actually  cooked  on  the  vines,  and 
is  now  rotting  in  the  fields.  This  loss  is  estimated  as 
covering  thousands  of  tons,  and  will  materially  reduce 
the  pack  of  canned  tomatoes  in  the  Ozarks  this  season. 
A  number  of  canners  have  reported  to  us  of  having  re¬ 
fused  full  loads  of  tomatoes  that  have  been  brought  to 
the  factories,  as  the  condition  of  the  fruit  was  not  of 
satisfactory  quality  to  enable  the  canners  to  pack  U.  S. 
standard  grades.  The  Weather  Bureau  has  promised 
a  favorable  change  from  the  conditions  that  we  have 
outlined,  and  some  rain  is  falling  in  the  Ozarks  today. 
A  material  drop  in  temperature  is  reasonably  expected. 

Sales  Spot  Tomatoes — ^There  has  been  less  disposi¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  canners  to  confirm  sales  of  tomatoes 
during  the  past  week;  however,  a  goodly  number  of 
cars  were  sold,  but  mostly  for  the  account  of  canners 
who  were  urgently  in  need  of  quick  ready  cash.  A  few 
cars  of  No.  303  tins,  16-ounce,  sold  at  55c  to 
and  a  few  cars  of  No.  2  standards  as  low  as  60c,  but 
most  sales  were  of  No.  2  standards  at  62V2C  to  65c.  Just 
a  few  cars  of  No.  2i4  standards  sold  at  90c.  and  some 
No.  10  standards  at  $3.25.  Most  canners  in  the  Ozarks 
are  unwilling  to  consider  confirming  sales  on  the  sizes 
mentioned  at  the  range  of  prices  stated. 

Today’s  Tomato  Prices — It  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
state  in  this  market  letter  the  prices  at  which  tomatoes 
can  be  bought  now  in  the  Ozarks  for  immediate  or 
prompt  shipment.  We  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
secure  confirmation  on  a  limited  number  of  cars  for 
immediate  shipment  at  about  the  following  range  of 
prices:  No.  1  standards,  10  oz.,  40c  to  42140;  No.  300 
tins,  141/^  oz.,  55c;  No.  303  tins,  16  oz.,  571/2C  to  60c;, 
No.  2  standards,  62I/2C  to  70c;  No.  2l/4  standards,  90c 
to  95c;  No.  10  standards,  $3.25  to  $3.50. 

We  find  in  our  contact  with  canners  less  disposition 
on  the  part  of  said  canners  to  confirm  sales  unless  such 
sales  can  be  made  at  canners’  asking  prices.  Every 
canner  seems  to  have  perfect  confidence  that  with  the 
short  pack  of  tomatoes  we  will  have  in  the  Ozarks  this 
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year  the  prices  will  advance  on  all  sizes,  and  that  it  is 
only  a  question  of  a  very  short  time  when  the  market 
price  on  tomatoes  will  te  on  the  basis  of  No.  2  stand¬ 
ard,  75c,  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point. 

Packing  to  Date — It  is  not  easy  to  state  here  reliable 
information  as  to  what  the  total  pack  of  tomatoes  as 
to  number  of  cans  has  been  made  up  to  this  time  here 
in  the  Ozarks.  Many  canners  have  only  found  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  piece-day  runs  two  or  three  times  each 
week,  and  here  and  there  canners  have  closed  their 
factories,  and  in  some  instances  these  factories  will  not 
be  in  operation  again  this  season  in  the  packing  of  to¬ 
matoes. 

Short  Pack — ^There  is  absolutely  no  uncertainty  in 
regard  to  the  short  pack  of  tomatoes  in  the  Ozarks 
this  year.  Some  canners  are  estimating  the  probable 
total  pack  for  the  season  as  low  as  1,700  carloads,  while 
there  are  a  few  other  canners  more  optimistic  that 
think  it  probable  that  the  total  pack  of  the  season  may 
reach  2,000  carloads.  When  we  take  into  consideration 
that  the  pack  of  tomatoes  last  year  (the  great  drought 
year)  totaled  3,600  carloads  in  the  Ozarks,  one  can 
quickly  realize  from  our  statement  the  shortness  of 
the  pack  of  tomatoes  in  the  district  this  year. 

Quality — While  every  caner  in  the  Ozarks  is  striv¬ 
ing  diligently  to  pack  his  tomatoes  so  that  they  will 
grade  U.  S.  Standard,  it  is  not  likely  that  every  canner 
will  succeed,  even  in  his  strongest  efforts.  No  canner 
in  the  district  has  any  intention  of  packing  any  toma¬ 
toes  that  will  fall  below"  U.  S.  Standard.  From  the 
samples  that  we  have  cut  from  various  packs  we  are 
convinced  that  each  of  these  canners  is  doing  his  ut¬ 
most  to  pack  a  grade  of  tomatoes  that  will  meet  all  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Mapes  Law. 

Green  Beans — Information  comes  to  us  that  the  few 
canners  in  this  district  who  had  a  limited  acreage  of 
fall  beans  are  through  packing  now,  and  the  quality  of 
this  fall  packing  has  been  highly  satisfactory.  It 
might  be  possible  to  pick  up  a  few  stray  cars  of  fall 
pack  cut  strngless  green  beans.  No.  2  tins,  75c  to  80c, 
No.  10  tins  at  $3.75.  The  few  canners  in  the  district 
that  have  packed  any  fall  beans,  however,  expect  to 
market  most  of  these  for  shipment  in  mixed  cars  with 
tomatoes. 

Canned  Apples — The  market  price  of  $3.00  per  dozen 
factory  points,  on  standard  grade  remains  unchanged. 
These  canned  apples  will  be  packed  from  late  fall  and 
winter  varieties,  and  it  seems  likely  that  the  pack  for 
the  season  w"ill  be  confined  largely  to  cover  sales  made 
in  advance  of  the  apple  season. 

Business  Conditions — In  every  locality  where  can¬ 
ning  factories  are  being  operated,  we  hear  no  complaint 
of  employment,  but  as  these  factories  are  mostly 
located  in  rural  districts,  it  is  unusual  for  complaints 
of  unemployment  to  come  from  such  sections.  From 
what  we  are  able  to  observe,  we  firmly  believe  there 
is  less  unemployment  now  in  the  towms  and  cities  in 
the  Ozarks,  than  there  was  at  this  time  last  year.  We 
are  glad  to  state  with  perfect  confidence  that  the 
people  of  the  Ozarks,  whether  living  in  the  towns  and 
cities  or  in  the  urban  districts,  are  making  greater 
preperation  in  the  storing  away  of  foods  for  the  winter 
and  spring  months  than  has  been  the  case  for  many 
years  past.  From  our  personal  knowledge  of  the  em¬ 
ployment  situation  in  many  other  localities,  we  are 
convinced  that  general  conditions  here  in  the  Ozarks 
are  far  better  than  in  many  other  places. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Bk  "BAYOU." 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Shrimp  Pack  in  Alabama  Moving  Along  Fine — Mobile 
Bay  Producing  Some  of  the  Finest  Shrimp  That  Have 
Ever  Been  Packed — Shrimpers  and  Labor  Making  Hay 
While  the  Sun  Shines. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  September  24,  1931. 

SHRIMP — ^The  shrimp  pack  in  Alabama  is  moving 
along  fine,  as  far  as  it  goes,  which  is  not  very  far, 
because  there  have  been  only  two  factories  canning 
shrimp  in  Alabama  thus  far  this  season.  The  other 
three  seafood  canneries  have  never  turned  a  wheel,  and 
there  is  no  indication  of  them  starting  up  this  season. 

The  Bayou  Packing  Company,  of  Bayou  La  Batre, 
Ala.,  owned  and  operated  by  the  Dorgan-McPhillips 
Packing  Corporation  and  the  Collier  Packing  Company, 
at  Dauphin  Island,  Ala.,  are  the  only  two  factories  run¬ 
ning  in  Alabama. 

Mobile  Bay  is  producing  some  of  the  finest  shrimp 
that  have  ever  been  packed  here  in  many  years,  and 
they  are  plentiful.  In  fact,  the  Alabama  factories  have 
not  been  able  to  pack  all  the  shrimp  produced  in  these 
w'aters,  and  the  boats  have  had  to  take  a  good  many 
shrimp  to  the  Mississippi  canneries,  which  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  factories  so  far  have  been  buying  all  right,  as  the 
shrimp  appear  to  be  better  stock  than  they  are  getting 
either  from  the  Mississippi  or  Louisiana  coast,  but 
the  report  now  comes  that  strong  objections  on  the 
part  of  the  Mississippi  shrimpers  will  cause  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  factories  to  stop  taking  shrimp  from  the  Ala¬ 
bama  shrimp  boats,  because  the  Alabama  Conservation 
Department  has  laws  prohibiting  the  Mississippi  boats 
from  fishing  in  Alabama  waters,  and  the  Mississippi 
shrimpers  feel  that  it  is  unfair  for  the  Missssippi  fac¬ 
tories  to  buy  shrimp  from  the  Alabama  shrimp  boats, 
which  competition  has  already  had  the  tendency  to  re¬ 
duce  the  price  of  shrimp  to  the  Mississippi  shrimpers. 

The  little  towns  of  Bayou  La  Batre  and  Dauphin 
Island,  where  business  has  been  dead  for  over  six 
months,  now  present  a  scene  of  great  activity,  as  the 
shrimpers  and  the  shrimp  packers  are  making  money 
and  spending  it.  The  seafood  factories  are  the  support 
of  these  two  communities,  and  when  the  factories  shut 
down  the  villages  are  idle.  However,  some  of  the 
shrimp  boats  made  over  three  hundred  dollars  each 
boat  last  week,  and  they  have  been  averaging  pretty 
well  since  the  season  started,  as  things  are  bound  to  be 
on  a  boom  in  these  communities  for  awhile,  any  way. 

At  any  rate,  the  shrimpers  and  the  labor  are  making 
hay  while  the  sun  shines,  because  they  don’t  know  how 
long  the  good  times  will  last,  as  the  shrimp  may  leave 
this  coast  shortly  or  the  factories  may  close  down  rath¬ 
er  than  take  chances  on  accumulating  a  big  surplus, 
which  is  not  healthy  for  any  producer  these  days  and 
times. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Alabama  seafood  communities 
are  enjoying  prosperity  and  are  a  happy  set  of  folks. 
They  don’t  care  whether  the  stock  market  goes  up  or 
down,  nor  whether  the  whole  w"orld  changes  from  gold 
standard  to  silver,  diamond,  iron  or  brass ;  all  this 
means  nothing  to  them. 

And  probably  it  would  not  be  a  bad  idea  for  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  world  to  take  a  little  lesson  from  this  class 
of  folks,  because  we  are  inclined  to  get  too  wrapped  up 
on  something  that  does  not  concern  us.  Take  the  stock 
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market,  for  instance.  Half  of  the  persons  that  seem  to 
be  so  excited  about  its  condition  have  never  directly 
lost  a  dollar  in  stocks  of  any  kind,  yet  they  are  so 
wrapped  up  in  it  that  they  never  miss  the  opportunity 
to  talk  about  the  stock  market,  and  thus  keep  things 
stirred  up,  when  they  could  just  as  well  use  this  time 
in  discussing  other  subjects  that  more  directly  concern 
them.  I  know  of  a  man  that  can  tell  you  offhand  at 
what  price  almost  every  stock  listed  on  the  stock  ex¬ 
change  opened  and  closed  the  day  before,  and  how  the 
stocks  are  working  today,  yet  he  has  never  gambled  a 
dollars  in  stocks  in  his  life.  This  looks  like  a  lot  of 
wasted  effort,  and  .so  on  dowm  the  line. 

Let’s  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  calamity  howlers  and 
push  our  business  for  all  it’s  worth.  Give  it  all  the  at¬ 
tention  possible.  It  needs  it.  No  need  of  worrying 
about  any  great  calamity  coming  from  the  stock  mar¬ 
ket  now  becausd  the  losses  can  never  be  as  great  from 
now  on  as  they  have  been  since  the  crash  up  to  now, 
even  if  the  stocks  were  completely  wiped  out.  And  it 
may  be  figured  in  this  manner:  the  average  stock  today 
is  only  worth  about  20  per  cent  of  what  it  was  worth 
before  the  crash,  hence  the  stock  suffered  an  80  per 
cent  loss  in  this  length  of  time,  so  if  the  stocks  men¬ 
tioned  were  to  be  completely  wiped  out  the  loss  would 
only  be  the  remaining  20  per  cent,  which  is  one-fourth 
of  the  loss  which  the  stocks  sustained  when  they  drop¬ 
ped  from  the  time  of  the  crash  up  to  now. 

If  a  stock  was  w'orth  $100  before  the  crash,  it  is  only 
worth  $20  today,  hence  the  owmer  of  that  stock  suf¬ 
fered  a  loss  of  $80.  Now  if  a  month  or  six  months 
from  now  the  stock  has  no  value  whatsoever,  the  loss 
to  the  owner  of  the  stock  from  now  until  it  was  lost 
completely  was  only  $20,  because  that  stock  is  only 
worth  $20  today. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “BERKELEY.” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Session  Drawing  to  a  Close — Spinach  Sells  in  Routine 
Way — Asparagus  Pack  Short  Also — Prices  Well  Main¬ 
tained —  Not  Enough  Peaches — Curtailed  Pear  Pack 
Helps — Canners  Pay  More  Attention  to  Tomato  Juice 
Than  to  Canned  Tomatoes 

San  Francisco,  Sept.  24,  1931. 
NDING — With  the  exception  of  tomatoes  and  a 
few  sijecialties,  the  canning  season  in  California 
may  be  regarded  as  at  an  end.  Here  and  there  a 
packer  may  be  found  who  is  still  operating  on  peaches, 
and  there  are  still  a  few  pears  to  be  packed,  but  99  per 
cent  of  the  pack  of  fruits  is  in  the  cans.  The  season 
has  been  at  least  two  weeks  ahead  of  the  usual  schedule 
right  along,  and  there  are  indications  that  the  packing 
of  tomatoes  will  be  completed  even  more  than  two 
weeks  earlier  than  in  normal  years.  The  outstanding 
features  of  the  year’s  operations  are  the  curtailed  pack 
and  the  special  attention  paid  to  quality.  Canners  and 
growers  co-operated  in  holding  down  the  output  and 
team  work  was  likewise  brought  into  play  in  producing 
a  pack  of  high  quality. 

Spinach — The  pack  of  spinach  proved  smaller  than 
even  the  low  quota  set  by  canners,  with  the  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  growing  season  largely  responsible.  Canners  are 
now  expressing  satisfaction  with  the  way  things 
turned  out,  as  the  surplus  from  1930  has  not  moved 
Quite  as  rapidly  as  was  expected.  For  several  years 
the  production  of  spinach  could  not  keep  pace  with  the 


demand  and  canners  were  able  to  sell  a  large  part  of 
iheir  output  before  it  was  in  the  cans.  Now  that  stocks 
are  more  than  ample,  interest  has  declined  and  spinach 
has  ceased  to  be  a  fad.  Sales  of  canned  spinach  are  now 
largely  of  a  routine  nature,  as  in  most  other  lines,  and 
prices  are  not  showing  the  strength  expected  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  small  pack.  Prices  are  on  the  basis  of  85c 
for  No.  Is,  $1.00  for  No.  2s  and  $1.25  for  No.  2Vos. 

Asparagus — Asparagus  was  also  packed  in  much 
smaller  quantities  than  in  recent  years,  but  a  much 
larger  pack  could  have  been  made  had  canners  desired. 
Special  care  was  taken  this  year  in  grading  and  there 
is  no  question  but  that  the  pack  is  more  uniform  than 
ever  before.  The  advertising  tie-up  with  the  General 
Foods  Co.,  linking  California  canned  asparagus  and 
mayonnaise,  is  expected  to  be  of  much  value  and  no 
anxiety  is  felt  in  regard  to  moving  the  pack.  For  sev¬ 
eral  seasons  buyers  of  asparagus  have  been  permitting 
canners  to  carry  the  stocks  so  that  the  policy  prevail¬ 
ing  in  almost  all  lines  is  not  exactly  a  new  one.  Aspar¬ 
agus  prices  are  being  well  maintained  and  little  change 
is  expected  in  the  near  future,  as  most  sizes  and  grades 
are  readily  available. 

Peaches— The  latest  advices  on  the  cling  peach  pack 
are  to  the  effect  that  the  output  will  be  fully  a  half 
million  cases  short  of  the  scheduled  pack  of  9,000,000 
cases.  Consumption  of  this  fruit  can  drop  off  quite 
sharply  and  still  a  shortage  develop  before  the  1932 
pack  is  ready.  The  new  pack  and  the  holdover  com¬ 
bined  lack  considerable  of  equaling  consumption  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  This  year’s  pack  of  Melba  halves  was 
rather  light,  as  fruit  did  not  reach  a  large  size,  and 
quite  a  bit  of  interest  is  being  shown  peaches  of  this 
grading.  The  peach  crop  in  Southern  California,  never 
a  very  important  factor  in  that  section,  proved  less 
than  half  a  normal  crop  this  year  and  a  very  consid¬ 
erable  portion  of  the  canned  pack  made  there  was  with 
fruit  shipped  from  Northern  California. 

Pears — The  canned  pear  situation  has  been  bright¬ 
ened  by  the  reports  of  the  greatly  curtailed  pack  com¬ 
ing  from  the  Northwest.  The  dry  spring  and  summer 
cut  down  the  crop,  especially  in  Oregon,  where  the 
pack  will  be  but  half  that  of  last  year.  As  last  year’s 
pack  of  pears  in  Oregon  was  183,907  cases,  it  would 
seem  that  this  year’s  output  would  be  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  600,000.  The  Washington  pack  has  also  been 
cut  down  materially. 

Tomatoes — The  packing  of  tomatoes  is  in  full  swing 
in  California,  but  the  production  of  tomato  juice  is 
coming  in  for  relatively  more  attention  than  the  regu¬ 
lation  pack.  New  pack  juice  has  enjoyed  a  good  demand 
and  is  already  making  its  appearance  in  retail  chan¬ 
nels.  Spot  tomatoes  are  still  offered  on  the  basis  of  80c 
for  No.  21/2  standards,  and  this  tends  to  discourage  the 
putting  up  of  a  large  pack,  even  if  this  were  possible. 
Light  showers  have  fallen  in  California,  and  with  rain 
making  its  appearance  in  the  Northwest,  early  storms 
are  well  within  the  range  of  possibility. 

The  canned  fish  market  is  largely  without  change, 
salmon  and  tuna  moving  at  the  prices  named  several 
weeks  ago.  Alaska  red  salmon  has  moved  much  more 
freely  than  most  of  the  other  grades  since  canners  have 
come  out  with  firm  prices  to  replace  the  tentative  lists. 
Pinks  are  offered  at  prices  declared  to  be  below  the  cost 
of  production,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  stimulate  the 
demand.  Many  in  the  trade  express  the  opinion  that 
just  as  much  pink  fish  could  be  moved  at  $1.10  a  dozen, 
or  about  cost,  as  at  80c. 
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Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  fisrures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  A  Co.,  *Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  {Harry  H.  Hahool  ft  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  headed  “N.  Y'.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto.  N.Y. 


ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2% . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2% . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2(4 . 

Small,  No.  2% . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq.... 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

BAKED  BEANSt 

In  Sauce,  8  os. . . . — 

10  os.  . 

16  os . . 

No.  2%  . . . 

No.  10  . . 

BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2. 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax.  No,  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax.  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 


3.76 

3.60 

4.76 

3.26 

3.26 

3.60 

2.85 

3.40 

3.10 

2.80 

2.70 

.45 

_ _ _ 

.60 

.62% 

........ 

1.26 

8.36 

.66 

.66 

3.00 

8.26 

.90 

.76  .. 

8.76 
.90  ... 

4.26  .. 


LIMA  BEANS$  <F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Medium  Green — ..~ 

No.  10  . : — 

No.  2,  Green  and  White.. 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . . 

BEETSt 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  2 . . 

Whole,  No.  3...................~.... 

Whole,  No.  10 - 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

Cut,  No.  10............~-.~...~.~. 

D'ic^,  No.  10 . 

CARROTSl; 


1.76  1.76 

9.00  - 

1.46 _ 

8.00  - 

1.10  1.20 

6.00  - 

.90  .90 

6.00  _ 

.77% - 


_  1.86 

1.15  - 

1.26 - 

3.76  4.00 

.80  1.20 

2.86 - 

3.90  . . 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUTS 


Standard,  No.  2 . 66 

No.  2%  . 80  .76 

No.  3  . 86  .90 

No.  10  .  2.66  2.76 

SPINACHt 

Standard,  No.  2 . 70  .70 

No.  2% . 96  1.10 

No.  3  .  1.06 

No.  10  .  3.00  3.00 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  .  1.30  . 

Standard  Green  Com,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  .  1.06  _ 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) .  1.20  ........ 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  factory . 

No.  2%  .  1.00  1.07% 

No.  3  .  1.06  1.20 

No.  10  .  3.70  3.60 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 .  '50  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 47%  .40 

F.  d.  B.  County . . . 76  ....... 

No.  3  . 1.10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.00  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  S.oij  . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 47% . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 46  . 

No.  2  .  .70  .67% 

F.  O.  B.  County . 67% . 

No.  3  .  1.06  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.00  1.00 

No.  10  .  3.60  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.26  3.15 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  So.  1,  Whole  Stock . 37%  .37% 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  2.60  2.25 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 36  . 

No.  10  Trimmings .  2.00  — .... 


Canned  Fruits 


standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . — . . 70  1.06 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  3.60  ........ 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2 . 66  . 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.26  . 

CORN* 

(jolden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.00 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.06 

Extra'  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg  Fancy,  No.  2 . 90  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 82% . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 76  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . . . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 90  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 76  . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 70  .90 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.00  4.60 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 . 90  . 

Split,  No.  10 .  3.00  - 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 82%„...... 

No.  10  .  4.26  . 

Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.06  ...... 

No.  10  .  6.00  - 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.10  1.46 

No.  10  . 

PEAS* 

Petit  Pois,  Is . .  .72%....».. 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.90 

No.  3  Fancy  Sweets,  28 .  1.60 

No.  4  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.40 

No.  6  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.26 

No.  6  Std.  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  4  Early  June,  Is . . . . . 

No.  1  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.16  . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.00  ....... 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  28 . 90  1.10 

No.  4  Stds.  Alaskas,  28 . 86  1.10 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  10s .  6.00  . . 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  10s .  4.76  6.60 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  lOs .  4.60  6.00 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2%.... . .  .86  ........ 

No.  3 .  1.00  . 

No.  10  . ! .  2.40  . 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B,  Factory) 


Maine,  No.  10 _ _ _ 

Michigan,  No.  10....-.....— — —  — 

New  York,  No.  10 .  3.76 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  warter..... .  2.60  ........ 

Pa..  No.  3 .  1.25  . 

No.  10,  solid  pack .  S-.W  ....... 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard.  No.  2% .  1.60  1.60 

Choice,  No.  2% .  1.80  1.70 

Fancy,  No.  3% - - - 

BLACKBERRIES" 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.36  1.60 

No.  3 - - - 

No.  10,  water . 4.00  ........ 

No.  2,  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrap . . — 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine.  No.  2 . -  1.70 

No.  10  .  6.36  . 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.40  . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 .  1.76  . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 .  6.26  - 

California  Standard,  2% .  2.40  1.90 

Choice.  No.  2% .  2.60  2.26 

Fancy,  No.  2% . . . .  2.60 


GOOSEBERRIES* 
Standard,  No.  2— . 

No.  10 - 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 


8  oz.  . - . - . 66  ....._. 

No.  2  .  1.36  1.30 

No.  6 . - .  4.10  4.26 

No.  1  Juice . 86  ........ 

No.  6  Juice . - .  4.00  . . 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup..  1.06  . 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  1.60  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%..  2.40  1.76 

Fancy  .  2.16 

Choice  .  2.76  1.96 

Standard,  No.  10....-......— 6.60  . 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  1.40  1.60 


Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  1.66  1.66 

Fancy,  No.  2*4.  Y,  C .  2.10 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 . 90  . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 


Peeled,  No.  10 .  4.26  . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  No.  2% .  1.80  1.96 

Sliced  Standard  No.  2% .  1.66  1.70 

Sliced  Extra.  No.  2 .  1.80  1.96 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.60 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 . . . .  1,75 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 . .  7.50  ........ 


Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10. 
Porto  Rico,  No,  10..—. _ — . 

RASPBERRIES* 


Black,  Wator,  Na  2 . — . . - 

Rod,  Water,  No.  2....— . — — . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . . . . — _  2.00 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 _ - . . .  — 

Red.  Water,  No,  10 _ _ _  _ 

STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1...... . 86 

Preserved,  No.  2 . ! .  1.70 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 96 

Extra.  Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.90 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 _ — —  - _ 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.76 

No.  lOs  .  11.00 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 


10  o*.  . 76  . 

17  oz . - . — . .  1.00  . 

19  oz.  1,10 

LOBSTER* 

Flats.  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . . .  3.26 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz. . . .  1.60 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz .  1.00  . 

6  oz.  .  1.10  1.10 

8  oz . 2.00  - _ 

10  oz .  2.20  2.40 

Selects,  6  oz .  2.26  . 

SALMONS! 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 .  2.50  2.60 

Flat,  No.  % . 1.70  2.20 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.86  . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  % . 76  .92% 

Pink,  Tall.  No.  1 . . . 92% . 

Sockeye  Flat.  No.  1 .  3.40  . 

Flat.  No.  % . 76  . 

Chums,  Tall . 87%  .87% 

Medium,  Red,  Tall .  2.00  ....... 

SHRIMPg 

Dry,  No.  I  .  1.40  150 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.60  . 

SARDINES§  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil,  keyless  .  *3.20 

%  Oil,  Decorated,  Keys .  '*8.70 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Cartra _ - . - .  '*4.10 

(4  Oil,  carton . - .  '*4.10 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  *8.20 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . - .  '{2.90 

California  Oval,  No.  1 . - .  3,S5  i'i'3.2& 

TUNA  FISHg  (California),  per  rase 

White,  %8  . — . -  8.60 

White,  Is  . 18.00 

Blue  Fin.  % .  6.76 

Blue  Fin,  Is .  12.60 

Striped,  %  .  8.86  . . 

Striped,  .  4.76  6.26 

Striped.  Is  .  8.76  11.60 

Yellow,  148,  Fancy . . . 4.90  . 

Yellows,  %8,  Fancy .  7.80  6.60 

Yellow.  Is  . 14.60  12.10 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machiney  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the'  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


adhesives,  Pastes  and  Gnms. 
adjusters,  for  Chain  Deyices. 

Hamacbek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wit. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 


bean  snipers. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
BASKETS.  Picking 

Planters  Mfg.  Co..  PorUmouth.  Va. 

Baskets,  Wire.  Scalding.  Picking,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 


beet  machinery. 


Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 


Wis. 


belts.  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte, 


Ind. 


Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed, 


BLANCHERS,  VegeUblo  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

boilers  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 

Bdw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Completo  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  Sea  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach,  Co.,  Salem,  M.  J. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES.  Lug.  Field.  MeUl. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Westminster  Mach.  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 


CANS.  Tin.  All  Kinds 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Grarity. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work : 

see  Pulp  Mchy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

^‘•ain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Graviety,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

E.  W.  Bliss  ft  Co.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copi>er  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  ’Padls,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Producta. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  OU,  Gas.  Gasoline.  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLEIRS,  Continuous. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Fillers. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxca, 
Bottle  Wrappers,  Etc.). 

U,  S.  Prt.  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  R^.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore^ 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cutters,  Com.  See  Cora  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

Straburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore, 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 

DRYERS,  Drjdng  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimora. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Lan^enkamp  Co..  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman.  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EMw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


BY-PR  ODUCrrS,  Machinery, 
tidw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

E  W.  Bliss  ft  Co.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chlcaga 
Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 


COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Ca,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Cbicaga 
Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Ohapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sdls  Corp.,  Chicago. 


FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed), 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

U.  S.  Prt.  ft  Litho.  Ca,  Cincinnati,  O. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Boxboards,  Etc. 

U.  S.  Printing  ft  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers*  Mchy. 

PILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  (Tedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ina,  Baltimora 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 
FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  ft  McLaughlin,  Chieaga 
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FINISHING  MACHINES,  CatMp.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langaenlomp  Co.,  Indluiopolte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimoro. 

SpraKue-Sella  Corp.,  Chicaco. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean,  ft  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fmlt. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  ParinK  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Maehineey. 
Gasoline  Firepots  See  Cannery  SuppUas. 
GEARS,  SPROCKETS,  Etc. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs, 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprasue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaso. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  B^timore. 

Bpracue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Corn  Huskers.  See  Com  Huskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clestn.  and  Grad.  Mcby. 

GUIilS,  for  labels  and  cases 
F.  G.  Findley  Co..  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hnllers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Cora  Huskers. 
INOCULATION,  for  Pe^  Etc. 
gtrasburger  ft  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

INSURANCE,  Canncrs’. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  KetUes.  See  KetUes,  Copper. 
JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Spraguo-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KETTLES,  Copper.  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Cbieag<x 
Kettles.  Enameled.  See  Tanks.  Glass-Lined. 
KETTLES.  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Bdw.  Renneburg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chieage 
Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore 
KNIVES,  Miscellancone 
A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Ine,  Baltimore. 

Spragrue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicage 
KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore 
Spraguo-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago 
KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wie 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

R  J.  Kittredge  ft  Co.,  Chicago 

National  Color  Printing  Co,  Baltimore  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  ft  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litiio  Co.,  CincinnatL 
LABORATORIES,  for  Analysse  of  Goode  Bte 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Strasburger  ft  Siegel,  Baltimore 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markete 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 
MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore 
Molasses  Filling  Machines.  See  Filling  Maeh. 
OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Bdw.  Renneburg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore 
A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ine,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicage 
Zastrow  Mach.  Co..  Baltimore 
Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre  See  Fibre  Cont. 

Paper  Boxes.  See  Currog.  Paper  Products. 
PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore 
PASTE.  CANNERS’. 

F.  G.  Findley  Ce,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Ce.  Ine,  Baltimore 
PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  Mew  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pe 
Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 


PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ce,  Berlin.  Wk. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  M.  Y. 

F.  Hamacbek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mcl^.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wie 
A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Ine,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimmre 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicage 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINEES. 

Cbubolm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamacbek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Ce,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamacbek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Ce,  Ine,  Baltimore 

Peach  and  Cherry  Fitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Ce.  Ine,  Baltimore 
Sinelair-Soott  Co.,  Baltimore 

PEELING  TABLES,  Conthmons. 

Ayars  Machine  Ce,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Ce,  Ine,  Baltimore 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicage 
Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  Etc.  See  Baskets. 
Picking  Belts  and  Tablee  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chici^o. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ha-nsen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin  Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wia. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Ca,  Indianaimlis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Ca,  Ina,  Baltimora 
Sindair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-SellB  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brina  Syrnp. 

Ams  Machine  Ca,  Max,  New  York  City. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Ca,  In&,  Baltimora 
Slayman  ft  Co.,  Baltimora 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Cany.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Ca,  Ina,  Baltimora 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cana  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Toaata  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Ca,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berliq.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ina,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sdls  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baaketa 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS.  Canaeisf,  All  VarUtiea 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Ca,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Ox,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Ca,  Chicago. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Ama  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E  W.  Bliss  ft  Ca,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill 
Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimora 

SEIVES  AND  SCREENS. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Ca,  Ina,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimora 


SILKING  MACHINES,  Cora. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Peas.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 
SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drivca  eta). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sindair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen- 
eral  Agenta 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  Yorfk  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Ca,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettiea 
Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  n>ts  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Sted  Typa  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  IndianaiHilis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sdls  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sdls  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E  J.  Judga  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Slaysman  ft  (k>.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Glass  Uned,  Sted. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Teeters,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 

Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

TOMATO  CANNING  BIACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Ca,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Ca,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sdls  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Champman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ina,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 

VINERS  ft  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  ft  McLaughlin,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHE3tS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ina,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  VegeUblea 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Ca,  Ina,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

The  United  Co.,  Baltimora 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Bankets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 


September  28,  1931 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 


KITTREDGE 
r  LABELS  1 

^  CHICAGO  ^ 


1928  MODEL  VINER 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 


Patented  March  15,  1928 
(REEVES  Tranamiaaion) 


CHISHOLM -RYDER  COMPANY,  Incorporated 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y.  special  agents 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
Ogden,  Utah 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  & 
MACHINERY  COMPANY,  Ltd. 
Hamilton,  Ontario 


Green  Pea  Viners 
Green  Pea  Feeders 
Green  Bean  Graders 
Green  Bean  Cleaners 
Green  Bean  Snippers 
Conveyors 
Can  Markers 
Lift  Trucks 


SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT 
TO  ORDER 


INSPECTING  PUREBRED  LINES  OF  PEAS 


DEPENDABLE  SEED 

Based  on  a 

Continuous  Program  of  Breeding  Pure  Line  Stocks.  We  never  stop  this  foundation 
work,  recognizing  that  in  no  other  way  can  the  exacting  needs  of  CANNERS  be 
met.  The  demand  in  canned  foods  is  for  ever-increasing  quality,  and  we  aim  to  do 
our  full  share  in  meeting  this  requirement  through  the  production  of  better  raw 
products. 

We  also  offer  the  services  of  our  expert  personnel  in  problems  that  arise  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  growing  crops. 

ASSOCIATED  STOCKS  ARE  QUALITY  STOCKS 

GROWERS,  SINCE  THE  INCEPTION  OF  THE  INDUSTRY,  OF  THE 
VARIOUS  KINDS  OF  SEEDS  THAT  CANNERS  USE 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 

Consolidating 

The  Everett  B.  Clark  Seed  Co.  N.  B.  Keeney  &  Son,  Inc.  John  H.  Allan  Seed  Co. 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 


PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  AND  WAREHOUSES  IN  TEN  STATES 


